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OR Jn the ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT Sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY will be found a spirited double-page en- 
graving of a combat between Cossacks and Bashi- 
Bazouks, a view of the city of Shumla, and other 

tetches relating to the War in the East. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT wil! be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY, 


A NEW SCHEME OF REFORM. 


W E alluded last week to a letter from 


Washington, in the Springfield Re- 


publican, containing the scheme of a system 
for the regulation of appointments and pro- 
motions in the civil service. The corre- 


spondent says that his statement embodies 
the views of the President. But however 
that may be, the scheme deserves attention 
for itself. We have often pointed out the 
necessary limitations of any reform attempt- 
ed by the President alone. The constitu- 
tional restrictions of his authority and the 
assumptions of Senators and Representatives 
place him often in a very difficult and half- 


impotent position. There can be no essen- 
tial and permanent reform until a system is 
established by law. Well-meaning Execu- 
tive discretion in nominations and appoint- 
ments may temporarily improve, but can 


not renew, the present system, and therefore 
every intelligent suggestion of better meth- 
ods deserves careful consideration. The 
scheme presented in the Republican contem- 
plates four cardinal points—a fair appor- 
tionment of the smaller offices among the 
Congressional districts ; open local and com- 
petitive examinations to fill vacancies, to 
be held in the districts of which the quo- 
tas are not full; examination of deserving 
candidates only; and a Civil Service Board 
with general charge of the whole subject. 
This board is to consist of seven members 
appointed by the President and Senate, one 
of them to répresent the President, and each 
one of the others one of the departments ; 


their term to be six years, two retiring ev- 

ery two years. The sketch alao specifies 

certain details of proceedure which would 
sted by the board. 


be more properly regu: 
The pri { the seheme are not un- 
like those repert of the first Civil 
Service Commassion in 1871-72, which are 
f amy reasonable and thorough sys- 
mpetitive examination, entrance at 

« lowest grade, and promotion. Removal 
for cause only is not mentioned in the pres- 
eut scheme, but there is to be no dismissal 
without a hearing of those to be removed ; 
nor is there any mention of probation. Un- 
der any good system of appointment, how- 
ever, great diseretion of removal may wise- 
ly be allowed, because temptation to its 
improper exercise will have been largely 


destroyed. The proposed apportionment 
of places among the Congressional districts 
is a concession to local feeling, which re- 
quires some thought .as te the basis of dis- 
tribution, but is not likely to do much mis- 


chief. It is not worth while, however, to 
dignify it, as the letter does, as a conformity 
to “the great underlying principle of our 
State and national government,” of equal 
representation. That principle applies to 
elective oflices, not to department clerks 
and messengers. The question that really 
underlies this proposition—which is, indeed, 
an actual law at the present time—is very 
much more serious, for it is a constitution- 


il question. In January, 1845, a resolution 


was offered in the House of Representatives, 
which was never called up for debate, that 
the House consider that the public offices 
ought to be distributed among the States 
according to their Federal population. JoHN 
Quincy ADAMs asked if the mover had con- 
sidered the bearings of his resolution upon 
the constitutional Executive power of ap- 
pointinent. He meant undoubtedly that the 
Executive discretion was absolute, and could 
not be lawfully restricted by local lines. 
The same question was encountered by 
the first Civil Service Commission at the 
very beginning of their inquiry. The Con- 
stitution-provides that all appointments in 
the civil service, except such as it specific- 


ally mentions, shall be made by the Presi- 
dent and Senate, or, at the option of Con- 
gress, by the President alone, or the courts 
of law, or the heads of departments. The 
question was, therefore, whether the decis- 





ion of a board of examiners could be more 
than advisory, since, if it were conclusive, 
appointments would be made by an author- 
ity unknown to the Constitution. At the 
request of the Commission the question was 
referred by the President to the Attorney- 
General. The Attorney-General held that 
the power of appointment was not formal 
merely, but was a substantial function, im- 
plying judgment and will in its constitu- 
tional depositary, and that therefore no 
other judgment and will should have legal 
operation in appointments. His conclusion, 
consequently, was—and upon that conclu- 
sion the board necessarily acted—that as 
the imperative designation by a board of 
one person to be appointed destroys the 
discretion of the appointing officer, Con- 
gress could not constitutionally authorize 
such a method, although the appointing 
power might at its pleasure make use of 
it for information. The Attorney-General 
conceded, however, that Congress might au- 
thorize the presentation of a class of appli- 
cants from which the selection should be 
made, because that is merely narrowing the 
limitations of a choice which must neces- 
sarily have some limitations ; and hence the 
board decided that the examination, instead 
of presenting one candidate, should present 
three, and that one of the three should be 
designated. 

It is thus easy to see, although it is often 
forgotten, how much lies in the discretion 
of the Executive, and at the same time how 
much that discretion is restricted by the 
association of the Senate in appointments. 
For instance, the subordinate posts in the 
Custom-house are by law filled by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury upon the nomination 
of the Collector. But the President can not 
appoint a Collector without the consent of 
the Senate. We looked with curiosity to 
see how the actual Executive appointment 
is to be attached to the preliminary process 
provided by the new scheme, and we find it 
in these words: 

“Their report [the decision of the board as to the 

person who should be appointed) shall be forwarded 
to the President, who shall, in the exercise of his 
power under the Constitution, make the final decision 
in the application of the candidate.” 
But this means no more than that the Pres- 
ident may or may not adopt the recommen- 
dation of the board. He would use the board 
merely as a method of acquiring informa- 
tion. His discretion would remain abso- 
lutely unfettered, and he could, at his pleas- 
ure, make a clean sweep at any moment. 
This leaves the individual discretion of ev- 
ery President the condition of reform; and 
as this has been always the situation, the 
proposition is not promising. The general 
principles of the scheme, however, are 
sound; the details could be modified very 
readily; and the subject has now been so 
widely considered that we trust the Presi- 
dent, who is sincerely desirous of a real and 
permanent reform, will bring the subject 
urgently to the attention of Congress. 
Meanwhile he will himself undoubtedly do 
all that the limitations of his position per- 
mit to show his good purpose. 





THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
PARTY. 


THE President’s journey through New En- 
gland was attended by every sign of sincere 
respect. It was properly not a party prog- 
ress, but the visit of the Chief Magistrate 
of the whole country, and he was received 
in the same spirit. Nothing was said by 
him or by the members of the cabinet that 
was not in the truest sense American and 
patriotic. His theme was the wisdom and 
justice of sincere union and fraternal feel- 
ing, a declaration that the mutual effort of 
all sections should now be for better under- 
standing, and for allaying, not for promot- 
ing, sectional jealousy. There could not 
well be a better text for a President of the 
United States at this time, and, like all the 
acts of the President, his little tour has but 
increased the general regard for him and 
the confidence in his rectitude, his patriot- 
ism, and his courage. We do not believe 
that the President misunderstands the situ- 
ation in the least degree. He knows, doubt- 
less as well as any one, that to call into his 
cabinet an ex-rebel Democrat, the GREELEY 
leader of ’72, and the New Yorker whom the 
dominant influence in the Republican party 
of that State especially disliked—to follow 
such acts by the withdrawal of the troops 
in Louisiana and South Carolina, and then 
to prohibit office-holding management of 
politics—was to arouse a deadly hostility 
within his own party. If he had had any 
doubt upon the subject, it would have been 
instantly removed by the opposition of Mr. 
BLAINE in the Senate ; by the amazement of 
part of the Republican press, deepening into 
indignation as his administration proceed- 
ed; by the condemning silence of the Iowa 
Convention ; by the demonstration at Wood- 
stock, and its loud laudation by the same 
press; by the sullen contempt for the pro- 





hibitory order; by the wrath with the Cus- 
tom-house investigating commission; and 
by the emphatic but indirect censure of the 
Maine Convention. 

The President is apparently a singularly 
“level-headed” man. He is very tranquil 
and deliberate and observant, “ without 
scare,” and accustomed to responsibility. 
He has unquestionably seen all that has 
been visible to every one else, and his course 
has been taken upon high grounds of prin- 
ciple, with due reflection and calculation of 
the consequences. His reliance is plainly 
upon the general good sense and patriotism 
of the people. Without doubting that great 
political results are to be accomplished by 
party organization, he regards the organi- 
zation as a servant, and not as a master. 
To resist party leaders and the current of 
party spirit is to take great risks. This we 
presume the President to know, and these 
risks he has taken. Among others, he has 
taken the risk of party defeat in the elec- 
tions of this year. Or is it not more exact- 
ly true to say that he has taken the risk that 
is indispensable to party success? Even if 
it should not secure it, it was the only rea- 
sonable chance. The situation demanded 
of the President a decision between two 
tendencies in his party, and he had the sa- 
gacity to see it and to act. He could not 
compromise. “Saying nothing about it,” 
“agreeing to differ,” and all the familiar 
platitudes of counsel, would be of no avail. 
If he had made no choice, or had chosen the 
other course, the same causes that had rel- 
atively weakened the party from 1872 to 
1876 would have weakened it in an accel- 
erated ratio from the spring to the autumn 
of 1877. 

The President’s position, therefore, is that 
which, for its own success, the Republican 
party ought to occupy. We agree that 
there is great discontent, even indignation, 
and that ill feeling will make many Repub- 
licans indifferent at the elections of the au- 
tumn. But, on the other hand, there would 
have been a more formidable defection and 
indifference had the Administration pursued 
a different course. And this latter indiffer- 
ence will be fostered just in the degree that 
the party Conventions take a position of 
doubt or disaffection toward the Adminis- 
tration. It is said that its course ought not 
to be approved merely because it is its course. 
That is very true; it should be approved 
because, upon the whole, it is the right and 
wise and just course, and therefore most de- 
serving of approval, and most serviceable to 
the cause for which the party exists. In 
New York, at least, the counsel that nothing 
shall be said in the Convention of subjects 
upon which there may de differences of 
opinion, is to advise that the Convention 
shall be silent upon the most prominent and 
real issues of the time, and shall repel the 
hearty sympathy and support of those whose 
aid is indispensable. Nobody cares to know 
what the principles of the Republican party 
are upon questions that are settled, but upon 
those which are unsettled, upon those which 
to-day actually engage the attention of the 
country. There must be a perfectly fair 
understanding of the party position. And 
there will be. Those who think it can be 
avoided are wholly deceived. As we have 
said heretofore, a Convention must declare 
itself either by speech or by silence, and in- 
evitably the New York Convention will 
show whether the Republican party of the 
State adopts or rejects the spirit and the 
general course of the Administration. It 
seems to us that there can be no question 
which would be of greater service to the 
party. 





RESUMPTION. 


Tue firm and cheerful tone of Secretary 
SHERMAN’S Ohio speech in regard to resump- 
tion was very gratifying to all who feel that 
nothing else will produce confidence, with- 
out which there can be no industrial revival. 
There is, indeed, no subject upon which 
there is more dogmatism and more honest 
difference of opinion and more bewildering 
speculation than that of resumption, and it 
is very agreeable to see that the Secretary 
is both clear and confident as to the most 
practicable method. We trust that, in con- 
cert with intelligent members of Congress 
who agree with his views, he.will be able to 
prevent any tinkering and obstruction of the 
law, and as he is of opinion that resumption 
can be secured under the law, that he will be 
allowed to take his course. If he waits until 
every body is agreed upon the amount of gold 
we must actually have on hand before resum- 
ing, he will certainly make no progress. In- 
deed, there are very few points upon which 
the friends of resumption agree. From Sen- 
ator MATTHEWS, who proposes that all cus- 
toms dues shall be payable in greenbacks, to 
the advocate of payment of five per cent. of 
such dues in the same paper, those who pro- 
fess to desire resumption hopelessly differ as 
to methods. 

There is the same want of harmony both 





as to facts and probabilities. Secretary 
SHERMAN thinks that even if Congress 
should decline to authorize him to sell 
United States bonds for United States notes, 
coin can be accumulated gradually and in 
season to secure resumption, and that he 
can get gold at four per cent. at par. An- 
other friend of resumption is equally confi- 
dent that it can be done only in inconsider- 
able amounts. One authority is sure that 
one hundred and fifty millions of gold would 
be amply adequate for resumption. Anoth- 
er smiles at the idea that less than dollar 
for dollar will suffice. And still a third 
scoffingly inquires whether government re- 
sumption will suffice. The discord of opin- 
ion is loud, not to speak of the Babel of in- 
flation ; but over the hubbub rises the clear 
voice of the Secretary: “I feel confident in 
saying to you this day that if undisturbed, 
with or without a change of the law, every 
dollar of United States notes will, before 
the time fixed for resumption, buy as much 
as an equal amount in either gold or silver.” 
By a change in the law the Secretary means, 
of course, an added facility, as in the power 
to sell bonds for greenbacks. But he would 
probably prefer to take the chances of the 
unchanged law rather than of its alteration 
by a Congress of such discordant financial 
views as the next is sure to be. 

There is plainly a great fear of the extent 
of the desire of unlimited and irredeemable 
paper even upon the part of many Repub- 
licans in the Western States. But those 
who are sincerely opposed to it must see 
that the true policy is to draw the line at 
once, and not to coquet with such a per- 
nicious theory for the sake of supposed po- 
litical advantage. If the Ohio Republic- 
an Convention had adopted the financial 
platform attributed to Senator MaTruEws, 
it would have fatally wounded the party 
elsewhere. Nothing would more strengthen 
it than a firm and simple and positive plat- 
form in every State, taking as clear a posi- 
tion upon the financial question as it took 
upon that of slavery extension. A party 
really gains nothing by ducks and quibbles 
upon vital questions. There is no doubt in 
the mind of the voters that the chances of 
inflation and postponement of resumption 
are very much greater under Democratic 
than under Republican auspices. The Re- 
publican Conventions do not change this 
conviction by obscure talk upon the sub- 
ject, and they lose the advantage which a 
bold and spirited declaration of the true 
doctrine always secures. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has given the word, and all 
who agree with his beneficent purpose will 
heartily make it the Republican policy. 





A PICKWICKIAN PLATFORM, 


Tue Democratic platforms agree this year 
in two things only. One is the denuncia- 
tion of what is alleged to be the fraud by 
which the Presidential dispute was settled, 
and the other is the declaration that for this 
one time only its result shall be tolerated. 
The action of Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
is typical of that of the party. He de- 
nounced the President personally as brand- 
ed on his forehead with fraud, and then 
sought a personal introduction to him at 
Cambridge. It is one of the most signifi- 
cant signs of the political situation that 
the Democratic party can stand together 
only on such a Pickwickian platform. The 
party offers no harmonious programme of 
principle or policy, and apparently relies 
for success in 1880 upon the assertion that 
it was defrauded in 1876. But that noth- 
ing may be wanting to the hollow pretense 
of the platform, the Democratic candidate 
for Governor in Maine quietly assumes that 
it means nothing whatever. The Conven- 
tion had duly recoiled from “the most mon- 
strous political fraud recorded in history.” 
But the candidate declined to shudder. He 
looks steadfastly at the resolution, and says, 
“T nowhere find in it any impeachment of 
the President’s title to the high office which 
he now occupies,” and adds that even if 
there were frauds in the States, the Elect- 
oral Commission might have believed them 
to be beyond their authority to determine. 
A more ludicrous bomb-shell in a political 
sham-fight could not be imagined. The 
candidate almost deserves election for this 
contemptuous pricking of the party tom- 
tom. 

The Pennsylvania Democratic Conven- 
tion, having made the usual declaration of 
fraud, proceeds to say, 

“ The same spirit of patriotism which forbore a con- 
test upon the first offense will resist and punish any 
attempt at a second.” 

If this has any meaning whatever as a po- 
litical statement, it is that the President 
was unlawfully declared elected, and that 
a similar unlawful declaration will be re- 
sisted. This is a proposition which Repub- 
licans will not hesitate to discuss: The dis- 
cussion will only show conclusively that the 
action of both parties in certain States, be- 
fore and after the election, had thrown the 
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lawful result into extreme doubt. The al- 
legations of murderous violence on one side 
and of fraud on the other were so positive 
that even the moral probability was doubt- 
ful. The Constitution and the laws, un- 
happily, afforded no solution that was not 
vehemently disputed. There was but one 
chance of a peaceful issue, and that, in the 
midst of party fury, seemed to be hopeless, 
for it was nothing less than a mutual agree- 
ment to abide by arbitration. Such, how- 
ever, was the unexpected patriotism of Con- 
gress that this agreement was reached in 
the passage of a law creating a tribunal, the 
composition of which was expressly stated, 
and which was invested with all the powers 
of Congress upon the subject, of which it- 
self was to be the judge. This tribunal was 
to hear argument and decide, and its decis- 
ion was to be referred to Congress for ap- 
proval. The tribunal assembled. It heard 
the allegations and the arguments, and made 
its decisions upon principles that have been 
always professed by the Democratic party. 
The decisions were referred to Congress. 
Congress ratified them. Mr. HAYEs was in- 
augurated, and no title could be more per- 
fectly lawful than his. 

This action was one of the greatest and 
most patriotic events in American history. 
It was the peaceful composition of a por- 
tentous dispute for which there was no pro- 
vision of law. The Democratic platforms 
now declare that it was a monstrous fraud ; 
that is to say, that the majority of the tri- 
bunal, including three justices of the Su- 
preme Court, were unprincipled scoundrels. 
We venture to think that, in a general 
discussion of the subject, the names of the 
majority of the tribunal would not suffer in 
weight of character with those of their as- 
suciates. But there is no allegation that 
the tribunal transcended its powers, and 
the Democratic declaration therefore is, 
that should another Presidential dispute 
arise and be referred by mutual consent td 
a tribunal which should lawfully decide it, 
the Democratic party would resist the de- 
cision if it did not like it. We greatly 
mistake the temper and good sense of the 
American people if this kind of pronuncia- 
mento should be serviceable to any party. 
Of course we do not deny the suspicious 
circumstances of the count in Louisiana, as 
we accept the indisputable evidence of the 
violence before the election in the same 
State. If the character of members of the 
board was doubtful, that of the bulldozers 
was infamous beyond doubt. No man could 
be morally sure of the real result of the 
election, and the only just and honorable 
settlem@nt of the trouble was adopted. To 
decry it now as a fraud is to invite the con- 
tempt which the Democratic candidate in 
Maine wisely shows for the Convention that 
nominated him. 





THE THIRD CUSTOM-HOUSE 
REPORT. 


THE third report of the New York Cus- 
tom-house Commission is upon the weighers’ 
and gaugers’ department, and the commis- 
sion’s opinion of that department may be 
inferred from its recommendation that all 
the weighers be immediately discharged, 
and that the whole system be reorganized. 
The commission find, in fact, that the de- 
partment is idle, extravagant, purely parti- 
san, and addicted to collusion which is per- 
ilously near corruption. These reports are 
the first revelation of the interior condition 
of the Custom-house business that the pub- 
lic has had for many years. When a Con- 
gressional commission of the dominant party 
has explored these mysteries, it is astonish- 
ing how efficient, economical, industrious, 
public-spirited, and honest the service was. 
Custom-house officers were men, indeed, and 
shared the fallibility of our common human- 
ity. But the planet might be challenged to 
show asuperiorservice. The carping, queru- 
lous, partisan report of the opposition minor- 
ity was of “no account.” It was their busi- 
hess to find fault. On the other hand, when 
the opposition party investigated, what a 
revelation! The Augean stables were abodes 
of purity in comparison with these sinks and 
dens of filth and corruption. The rhetoric- 
al fervor of the inodorous metaphors was 
enough to breed a pestilence in the warm 
weather, and the only surprise was that the 
sovernment had not suecumbed to the pi- 
tates, leeches, barnacles, thieves, and assas- 
sins of public virtue that were quartered in 
the government offices. These antagonistic 
Teports exploded in Congress and the news- 
papers, and that was generally the end of it. 
It was stage thunder, not an elemental con- 
Vulsion, It was beans and sheet-iron—noth- 
lng more, 

The present commission, however, is not 
partisan, and has unquestionably desired to 
(o nothing but ascertain and report the 
‘ruth. Its difficulties have been enormous, 
and it has undoubtedly made mistakes. The 
Custom-house is the arena of a vast conflict 
of many interests, and it is not easy even to 





know how to begin to explore its ways and 
its abuses. We have no doubt that the 
commission has been secretly obstructed by 
those who could not but suffer by an ad- 
verse report, and that in carrying out the 
commission’s recommendations great injus- 
tice has been here and there done. The 
method of dealing with the Custom-house 
is not that which we should have chosen, 
but we are very sure that it will have ad- 
mirable results if the Administration main- 
tains itself against the combined interests 
that do not mean to yield if they can help it. 

The delays in dealing directly with the 
public offices in New York have been due, 
we presume, to many causes. It is easier to 
see and to describe and to denounce the 
evils of an existing complicated system 
than to reform it peremptorily and wisely. 
It is only when the first decisive step of 
reform is taken that the real force and the 
spirit of the hostility are known. The 
party machine is strong with a thousand 
interests, convictions, prejudices, and tradi- 
tions. The President, already suspected by 
an intense partisan feeling, sets himself res- 
olutely to break it. In revenge, the ma- 
chine would gladly break him. Compro- 
mise is impossible. He must beat or be 
beaten. General GRANT’s surrender to the 
machine had much more to do with the 
alienation of a large and powerful vote, 
which is “naturally” Republican, than is 
generally believed; and nothing strength- 
ens President HaYEs more than the general 
conviction that he does not mean to surren- 
der. But it is dastardly in those who share 
that faith to leave him to fight alone. Those 
who approve his purpose should sustain 
him and it in every just way—by writing 
and speaking, and, if they can do neither, 
by hearty co-operation in such offices as 
they may be called to fill. He has a right 
to expect from those who sympathize with 
his patriotic aims something more than pid- 
dling and captious criticism. It is, indeed, 
a poor patriot who will have no progress if 
he can not have it exactly at his own time 
and in his own way. On the other hand, de- 
lay in necessary action upon the part of the 
Executive may be so prolonged as naturally 
to dishearten those who can take no initia- 
tive. Apparent doubt or hesitation in the 
Executive is a grave injury to the good 
cause, because it is discouraging and demor- 
alizing to all who support it. Rapid and 
decisive action is often as useful in political 
as in military campaigns. Yet one thing is 
always clear: it is that the President’s pur- 
pose is the cause of honest, intelligent, and 
patriotic citzens, and his side is therefore 
theirs. 





THE EASTERN WAR. 


THERE may be at any moment a great 
and decisive battle in Bulgaria, for since 
the action at Plevna both the Russians and 
the Turks have been concentrating troops, 
the Turks with reviving confidence, and the 
Russians with sudden consciousness of the 
need of all their resources and sagacity. 
The wisest observers, however, are of opin- 
ion that Plevna may be a blessing in dis- 
guise. If the Turks had been defeated, 
they would probably have been persuaded 
to make peace. They would then have sur- 
rendered Bulgaria, retaining the suzerainty, 
and perhaps Montenegro and Batum. The 
Turkish question would not have been set- 
tled, but the settlement would have been 
advanced one step. As it is, however, the 
war will continue under conditions appar- 
ently more equal than had been supposed, 
and the final terms fon Turkey will conse- 
quently be more severe. We assume, of 
course, the ultimate defeat of Turkey, be- 
cause it is not to be supposed that she could 
succeed against Russia without aid, and be- 
cause it is now tolerably clear that no aid 
will be furnished. Russia, indeed, is but 
enforcing the judgment of Europe, includ- 
ing England, against Turkey, and the pow- 
ers can not consider the contest as a mere 
difference between the states engaged. 

It is remarked, also, that the Turks have 
furnished no efficient leaders. Their own 
generals did nothing. Indeed, the Russian 
defeat at Plevna was due to the careless- 
ness of overconfidence, produced by a virtu- 
ally unopposed advance. But the Turkish 
victory at Plevna was not won by Turkish 
commanders, but by foreigners, by rene- 
gades. The Turkish admiral is an English- 
man, and the Turkish general is a German. 
The Ottoman military genius is apparently 
extinct, and it is only Europeans in the 
Mohammedan livery who maintain Turkey 
against Europe. Throughout the contest 
the conduct of England has not been such as 
to command respect or admiration. There 
were but two courses open to her. She 
should have taken an honorable open part, 
or she should have remained honorably 
neutral. But she has really done neither. 
She has been willing to wound, and yet 
afraid to strike. Lord Dersy’s dispatch 
was really a counter-manifesto to that of 





Russia. Meanwhile England ostentatiously 
takes under her protection the Suez Canal, 
which was not threatened, and so gives 
Egypt a broad hint that she may help Tur- 
key without fear of consequences at home. 
She sends a fleet to Besika Bay, re-enforce- 
ments to Malta, and an expedition to sur- 
vey Gallipoli with a view to occupation. 
These are all demonstrations ineffective for 
any serious purpose, but quite sufficient to 
reveal a hostile and “ugly” spirit. 

If the English government were of opin- 
ion that British interests, meaning the ex- 
istence of England as a civilizing power, 
were threatened by a war between Russia 
and Turkey, she should have openly op- 
posed the war in the interests of civiliza- 
tion; or if she agreed that Turkey needed 
chastisement or restraint which could not 
wisely be intrusted to the hands of Russia 
alone, she should have united with the rest 
of Europe to compel Turkey to furnish all 
necessary guarantees. Avoiding both these 
courses, the one that she has pursued has 
very much imbittered political differences 
at home, and abroad has placed the country 
in a position far from dignified. Whether 
this policy has been due, as Mr. FREEMAN 
seems to suppose, to the instinctive Asian 
sympathies of Lord BEACONSFIELD, or to a 
sincere apprehension that semi-barbarous 
Russia threatened the influence of civilizing 
England, it is a policy of the worst kind, 
for it disappoints one side in the contest, 
and it disgusts the other. 





OCTOBER THE SEVENTEENTH, 
1777 AND 1877. 


THE great Revolutionary anniversary of 
the State of New York is the surrender of 
BuURGOYNE—one of the cardinal events, if 
not really the decisive battle, of the war. 
Each of the New England States has cele- 
brated in the most enthusiastic and fitting 
manner the centennial anniversary of their 
famous battles. The State treasuries and 
private generosity have combined to pay 
the expenses, and the results in every-in- 
stance were most gratifying. Long and am- 
ple preparation was made, and an honorable 
and inspiring State pride was aroused that 
will nourish a true patriotism. The feeling 
of New York was shown at the immense 
popular demonstration at Oriskany in com- 
memoration of the heroic fight which was 
tributary to the great triumph at Saratoga, 
or Schuylerville, where BURGOYNE laid down 
his arms. The Saratoga Monument Asso- 
ciation has that celebration in charge, but 
of course it has no money for the purpose. 
The Legislature made an appropriation, 
which the Governor vetoed, so that the sole 
reliance of the association is upon private 
patriotism. It asks but five thousand dol- 
lars for the necessary expenses, and gifts of 
any sum will be gratefully received by the 
treasurer, W. L. STONE, post-office box 2347, 
New York. BuRGOYNer’s surrender was the 
Revolutionary glory of New York, and the 
commemoration of it should be worthy of 
the State. 





PERSONAL. 


BisHor Beckwirn, of Georgia, one of the 
most brilliant preachers of the time, and conced- 
edly among the first pulpit orators of the Epis- 
copal Church, has been for a month past preach- 
ing at Newport, Rhode Island. It has given 
an additional delight to the large number of 
cultivated people whose summer residence is at 
Newport to have had among them a prelate so 

reatly loved for his piety and eloquence. In 

he Bishop’s annual address to the last Episcopal 
Convention of the diocese of Georgia, he makes 
allusion to a gentleman of this city whose be- 
neficence to deserving church charities, at home 
and elsewhere, has as bounteous as the 
manner of it has been unostentatious. That 
gentleman is our brother publisher Mr. WILL- 
14M H. APPLETON, whose gift is thus spoken of 
by the Bishop: 

as your session one year ago, in Macon, you 
were set oough to visit as a body the Aggldken 
Church Home, and then to pass a resolution express- 
ing the gratification afforded by your visit...:May I 
not suggest that an institution which hasthus received 
your approval has some claim upon your prayers and 

our bounty? The Home costs the diocese nothing; 

t is free from debt; it lives within its intome; it takes 
care of orphan girls who have no protectors; gives 
them a plain English education; feeds and clothes 
them; teaches them sewing, housekeeping, cooking 
— and ironing; trains them in the nurture and 
tion of the rd, and thus prepares them for 

lives of holiness and usefulness. not such an 
institution deserve at your hands something more than 
a resolution? During the t year it has cared for 
twenty-five oper. Home is in charge of three 
faithful, self-<denying Christian women, who, without 
money and without price, labor for the welfare of the 
children and the good of the Charch. The building 
is the gift of the noble Churchman of New York city 
whose name the Home bears, and two of the Christian 
women who devote their lives to this work haye comme 
to us from Louisiana. penn ny TY encou: us in 
charitable works and to secure euccess of this in 
stitution, -. oe has, with lovin ig generosity, 


—It is seldom that brothers are elected to the 
same Congress, though at one time there were 
three of the Wasusurns in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and FERNANDO and BenJAMIN Woop, 
of this city, were in the Thirty-eigtith Congress. 
In Great Britain they have more of that sort of 
alee. There are in the House of Commons 
two brothers Brassgy, Jonn and Jacos Brieut, 
two Dentsons, two CHAPLins, two Beckers, two 
Browns, two M‘ArtTHURS. Two sons of the 
Earl of Ellesmere represent important constit- 
uencies, the Hon. ALGERNON sitting for South- 





east Lancashire, and the Hon. Francis for East 


Derbyshire. The best-represented family in the 
House is that of the Duke of Abercorn, who has 
three sons—the Marquis of Hamilton, who rep- 
resents Donegal, Lord Geoxrex, who sits for 
Middlesex, and Lord CLaupDE, the member for 
Lynn-Regis. The O’Conor Don has a brother, 
Denis, who represents County Sligo. The sta- 
bility of the Pex family is represented by Ar- 
THUR WELLESLEY, member for Warwick, while 
its brilliancy is popularly supposed to be found 
in the person of the baronet who represents the 
family Novena of Tamworth. 

—Miss Exviza Bennett's feat of swimming 
from the foot of West Twentieth Street to Ho- 
boken, a distance of about one mile, has called 
public attention to the utility, if not necessity, 
of teaching ladies to swim. A few days since, 
at the private bathing-house at the foot of West 
Twentieth Street, we saw ladies of over fifty 
years of age, and quite portly, who had learned 
to swim after two lessons, and some dozen ‘of 
little girls, from five to twelve years of age, who 

cee two or three lessons, og bey 

red perfectly happy in mermaiding about. 
Thieed they were reluctant to leave the water. 
There is scarce any excuse for a lady’s not ac- 
quiring this valuable art where it can be done 
in three or four hours. 

— Peter Parley’ is in demand. Mr. Spor- 
FORD, the Librarian of Congress, has for a long 
time been seeking for a complete set of the Tales 
of that charming old writer, to be placed in the 
national library. So far he has been wasuc- 

ul. Co greatly needs a fresh infusion 
of ey aad simple in style, laudable 
in parpoee, I ke P. P., and adapted to the limited 
cultare of the ordinary legislator. 

-—Count MourKe has recently expressed the 
opinion that Russia will be the conqueror in the 
war with Turkey, and that the contest will not 
be a prolonged one. He said, ‘The Russians 
will be victorious, only their leader must not 
lack the four G’s which every general requires, 
viz., Geld, Geduld, Genie, and Ghick’’—money, 
patience, genius and luck. 

—Captain Sir LAMBTON Lorralrng, the British 
commander who saved the lives of two Amer- 
icans at the time of the capture of the Virginius, 
has been remembered by the miners of Nevada, 
who have sent him a solid gold brick, with the 
inscription, ‘Captain Sir Lampton Lorrarne, 
you are a brick.—The Miners of Nevada.” 

—Thus saith the Boston Courier of one of the 
wittiest men and cleverest writers on the New 
York press: ‘The special humorist of the 7rib- 
une at present is Isaac H. Bromizy, who has 
seen not a little of life. He was a captain in 
a Connecticut regiment, and served with dis- 
tinction until the close ofthe struggle. A grad- 
uate of Yale, and a man of varied reading, he can 
use his cplture to advantage, and is often very 
felicitous in his allusions. He is entirely famil- 
iar with politics, and writes some of the best 
political articles on the fourth page. Only now 
and then does he undertake the purely humor- 
ous or satirical, and his undertaking is invariably 
crowned with success. His editorials of this 
sort are generally recognized, read with keen 
relish, and copied far and wide. 
ius for pricking bubbles, as wind-bags in public 
life have learned to their angry discontent. Rid- 
icule is a strong weapon iu his hands, and he 
employs it most skillfully, and to the discom- 
fiture of the persons against whom he turns it.”’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A Treris.e accident occurred on the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific Railroad on the 29th ult. A severe 
storm had washed out a culvert and bridge at the east 
branch of Four-mile Creek, seven miles from Des 
Moines, and a western-bound passenger train planged 
into the stream, and was completely wrecked, with the 
exception of the sleeping-car. Seventeen persons 
were killed and thirty-five wounded. 

The Iowa Democratic State Convention met at Mar- 








shalltown on the 29th ult. John R. Irish was nomi- 
nated for Governor by acclamation, and W. C. James 
was named for Lieutenant-Governor. 

General Sherman, tel hing from Montana, on 
the 28th ult., says the Indians have got across the 
Yellowstone, below the lake and above the falle, aud 
that they killed two parties of visitors to the Geysers, 
8 the ladies. General Howard has replenished 
his stores and is in pursuit. 

A call has been issued for the New York Republican 
State Convention to meet at Rochester on the 2th inst. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tas Easteen Wan: At the date of thie writing the 
Ruesians still hold the Shipka Pass. A dispatch from 
Suleiman Pasha, dated August 26, says: “'The Turks 
occupied Alikrid Jebel heights, to the left of the ene- 
my’s works, threatening their line of retreat, on the 
2ist inst., but the Russians succeeded on Friday in dis- 
lodging them. On Saturday, Vessel Pasha, with two 
brigades, gained a footing, and the fighting continued , 
all night. By three o’clock Sunday morning the Rus- 
sians were completely driven from the heights. The 
Russians, receiving re-enforcements, made a final as- 
sa alt, but were unsuccessful, and returned to their for- 
titled works. The cannonade continued all Sunday 
without effect.” Suleiman concludes his dispatch as 
follows: “The matter is not yet decided, as we have 
not yet taken the enemy’s fortified works. Our losses 
are yet unknown. thousand Ru dead were 
found when the enemy were driven from Alikrid Jebel 
heights.” Two days later Suleiman Pasha telegraphs : 
“Our intrenched line of investment is only 150 paces 
from theenemy’sfortifications. We still hold the com- 
manding Ali Jebel beights. The Russiansare block- 
aded on three si Every effort is being made to 
complete the blockade by cutting them off from the 
road to Gabrova. The Russian forces have cruel- 
ly decimated, and they have retired to their fortified 
positions. Canno ing and outpost ments 
are carried on intermittently.” On the ie says: 
“We continue to blockade the enemy, and threaten 
his retreat by the Gabrova road. There has been some 





AR 
loss in wounded at ream we by? to the 28th ult., was 
2731.—In Asia, Mukhtar Pasha claiins to have achieved 


action. The it becam: t battle, last 
ea le, last- 
ing until six o'clock on Satarday evening. The enemy 
were routed along the whole line, with the loas of 4000 
killed and wountel. We captured an immense quanti- 
ty of arms and munitions. General Tchoutchowassoff, 
commanding the Russian cavalry, was killed.” 


He has a gen- * 











































































































THE DES MOINES RAPIDS CANAL—THE GUARD LOCK ABOVE THE RAPIDS.—Pasorocrarnep sy E. P. Lissy.—[{See Pace 727.) 


THROUGH THE VETA PASS engineering difficulties overcome in its construc- “The track starts up the mountains at an av- | wide, you see the line of the road ahead of you 
bea : Pica tion. At the summit of the Sangre de Cristo | erage grade of one foot to every twenty-five feet, | along the spur of the mountain 500 feet over- 
Wr give on this page a view on the newly | Pass it attains the highest elevation yet reached | soon twisting into a vertigo of crookedness as | head. Then you cross Mule Shoe Bend—only 
constructed Fort Garland extension of the Den- | by railroad in America. We quote from the | it scales the edges of precipitous peaks, and | 750 feet in width, but 375 feet higher on the 
ver and Rio Grande Railroad through the Veta | correspondence of the Topeka Commonwealth the | crosses chasms so dark in depth that the eye | upper than on the lower side—and two miles of 
Pas The road is remarkable for the magnifi- | following vivid description of the ride from La | can not reach the bottom of them. At one | writhing and climbing place you on the perilous 
cent scenery through which it winds, and for the | Veta to the summit—a distance of fourteen miles: | point, looking upward over a gorge 100 yards | height just named. Looking backward now on 
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the opposite side of the gorge, 
you see the track over which you 
passed but half an hour before, 
only a stone’s-throw distant in a 
horizontal line, and still so far 
below you that you are stupefied 
with amazement; and far, far be- 
neath that yet, the yellow wagon 
road winds out and in, shadowed 
with unseen foliage, and narrow 
like a grave. 

« Another interval of slow and 
tiresome ascent, and we land upon 
the summit, 2445 feet above La 
Veta, a mile and a half nearer 
heaven than we were when we 
left home, 9345 feet above the 
level of the sea—the highest 
point attained by any railroad in 
this country, and, with only one 
exception, in the world.” 








BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


Tue death of Brigham Youne 
at Salt Lake City, on the 29th of 
August, will probably be noted in 
history as the beginning of the 
downfall of the system of igno- 
rance and licentiousness of which 
he has been so long the head. 
No one who may be chosen to 
succeed him can possess a tithe 
of the personal force which char- 
acterized the successor of JosEPH 
Surrn. He was himself state and 
Church. His will was law in civil 
and religious affairs. None dared 
oppose him. He ruled his sub- 
jects with a rod of iron. The ig- 
norant obeyed him blindly as the 
prophet of God ; others feared his 
power. No one can succeed to his 
place under like conditions. Who- 
ever may be chosen, schism, in- 
trigue, and dissent must follow, 
leading to the breaking up of the 
horrible system which has ac- 
quired such strength under his 
despotic rule. 

Had Joserx SmitH never invent- 
ed the imposture of the Book of 
Mormon, Brigham Youne would 
probably have remained an arti- 
san all his life. He was the son 
of Joun YounG, a poor farmer of 
the town of Whitingham, Wind- 
ham County, Vermont, where the 
future “ prophet’ was born June 
1, 1801. In 1804 the family re- 
moved to Chenango County, in 
this State; from there he went to 
Steuben County in 1817, and ten 
years later he removed to Monroe 
County. The Youne family were 
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Kirtland, Ohio, for that purpose 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


all Methodists but Brigua, who was skeptical as | and glazier, and followed this business for eight- 


to religion till he was converted to the Mormon 


een years. In 1824 he married Miriam Works, 


faith in 1832. In early life Brigham Youne | who died eight years afterward, leaving two 


worked on his father’s farm. 
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He afterward 
learned the occupation of a carpenter, painter, | 





daughters. 
When about thirty years of age Briguam Youne 
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CHARLES E, COURTNEY.—Puorocrarusp sy R. R. Ansorr.—[See Pace 723.) 


first saw the Book of Mormon. A year later he 
became a convert to the teachings of Josepx 
SmitH, and was admitted to the Mormon Church. 
His first sight of the “prophet” took place five 
months afterward, when he made a journey to 








the new convert to pray. In the 
course of the prayer he suddenly 
began to “speak in tongues,” and 
Suirn assured those present that 
the unknown sounds were “the 
pure Adamic language—the lan- 
guage in which Apa courted 
Eve!” Bricguam Youns often re- 
sorted to this device in after-times, 
and his ignorant followers were 
roused to strange frenzy while 
listening to senseless ejaculations, 
which they believed to be the pri- 
mal language of the human race. 

Sir soon perceived that he 
had secured a valuable ally in 
Brigham Younc, whom he in- 
duced to settle in Kirtland, and 
shortly afterward ordained him 
one of the Twelve Apostles. From 
that time Youne devoted all his 
energies to the building up of the 
Mormon Church. He shared in 
the privations and tribulations of 
his leader, took part in impor- 
tant missions through the Eastern 
States and in England, where he 
made many converts to the new 
faith, and rose to a position of 
influence among the Mormons 
hardly second to that of his 
chief. To him the Mormons owe 
the most revolting feature of their 
system, that of polygamy. He has 
himself boasted that “the Lord 
revealed it to him” while he was 
in England. On his return to 
this country he comimunicated the 
scheme to his leader, who inform- 
ed him shat it was a “ true princi- 
ple.” Shortly afterward Ssarn had 
a “revelation,” and promulgated 
the hideous doctrine as a rule of 
the Mormon faith. 

After the assassination of 
Situ, in the Carthage jail, on 
the 27th of June, 1844, Briguam 
Youne succeeded in placing him- 
self at the head of the Mormon 
Church. Stoney Riepow had as- 
pired to the “ prophet’s” chair, 
but he was a weak man, and 
easily shoved aside. Unforgiv- 
ing as well as ambitious, Briguam 
Youne pursued his defeated rival 
with anathemas, and doomed him 
to be “buffeted in the flesh for 
a thousand years.” The new 
“ prophet” did not find his posi- 
tion one of ease. The “Gen- 
tiles” looked with disfavor on 
the Mormons, and sought by ev- 
ery means to break up the com- 
munity. At length the westward 
movement was decided upon. Brignam Youna’s 
intention was, no doubt, to found an independent 
state in a region far from the bounds of civiliza- 
tion. The idea was not his own. Some time be- 
fore his death, Josern Suitu had sent pioneers to 


} On this occasion Sirn invited 
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DUDLEY SELPH.—Puorograrurp sx Pavu.—{(Sex Pace 723.) 
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explore the West, and they had selected the re- 
gion about the Great Salt Lake as the future 
home of the “Saints.” It was no light under- 
taking to lead the Mormon pilgrimage across the 
Rocky Mountains. The people were very poor, 
and many were aged and infirm. They endured 
great want and privation. Many died by the way. 
Their leader maintained strict discipline and ex- 
ercised constant vigilance during the perilous 
journey. 

” The first band of Mormons reached Salt Lake 
July 24, 1847. After staking out the future city, 
and setting pioneers to work at ploughing and 
sowing, Bricuam Youne retraced his steps for 
the purpose of conducting another pilgrimage 
across the mountains. The greater part of the 
Mormons arrived during the next year; and the 
population was still further increased by a large 
emigration from every country in Europe. 

In 1849 the State of Deseret—the name signi- 
fying, accerding to the Mormons, “the home of 
the honey-bee”—was provisionally organized, and 
Brigham was chosen Governor. Congress, how- 
ever, refused to look with favor upon the appli- 
cation of the newly organized State for admission 
into the Union, and a Territorial government was 
established in 1850, President FittMoreE appoint- 
ing Brignam Youne Governor. Though BricHam 
accepted this office, he defied the, authority of the 
United States from the beginning. As early as 
1851 the Federal judges came into collision with 
him, and left the Territory. This led to a reso- 
lution for Bricguam’s removal, but his successor 
was not able to get control of the government 
for some years afterward. Colonel STEPTOE was 
first appointed, and he arrived in Utah in 1854 
with a battalion of soldiers ; but he found the Mor- 
mons so strong and so hostile that he did not 
think it prudent to assume the office, and found 
an excuse for getting away. The next year he 
was ordered to California, This made the Mor- 
mons still more arrogant, and in 1856 all the Fed- 
eral officers, with the exception of the Indian 
agent, left the Territory, determined, if they could, 
to obtain some action from Congress against Brig- 
yam and his associates, who ruled by the grace 
of God. 

The following year the position of Governor 
was conferred upon ALFRED CumM1nG, of Georgia, 
and a force of 2500 men, under the command of 


Colonel ALBERT Smpney JOHNSTON, was sent to 
Utah to enforce the authority of the United States. 
The Mormons were defiant, and at first they suc- 
cessfully harassed the troops, and so frightened 
the government into a compromise. The troops 
reinained in the Territory, and there was a nom- 


inal Governor, but all actual authority was in Brie- 
HAM Youne’s control. 
As the advance of emigration and the rapid 


settlement of the Pacifie coast brought Utah into 
closer communication with the rest of the coun- 
try, public sentiment demanded that the govern- 
ment should take action in regard to the Mormon 
system of polygamy. In 1862 Congress passed 


a law prohibiting the practice, and punishing the 
transgressor with fine and imprisonment. There 
were no United States troops in Utah, and Bric- 
uam YounG had nothing to fear. He denounced 
the law from the pulpit. He took a new wife, 
Ametia Forsom, of Iowa, who soon became the 
queen and favorite of his harem, and his example 
was followed by many of his flock. At length, 
however, a body of California volunteers, under 
General Connor, was sent to Utah to enforce the 
decisions of the Federal courts, and BrigHam 
Youne was compelled to show outward respect 
to authority thus supported. But he made no 
change in his household. Ann Etiza, his nine- 
teenth wife, made him a good deal of trouble a 
few years ago by suing for divorce; but Youre 
pleaded that the woman to whom he was married 
in 1834, and who survives him, was his “ only le- 
gal wife,” and ANN Exiza was unsuccessful. 

Brigham Youne’s death was perhaps hastened 
by the anxieties arising from the trial and exe- 
cution of Leg for his participation in the horri- 
ble Mountain Meadows massacre—a crime which 
Youna is suspected of instigating. He knew that 
efforts were making to discover legal evidence of 
his guilt, and dread of being brought to trial 
preyed on his mind day and night. He had been 
in feeble health for several months, but was only 
a week seriously ill. His death leaves room for 
only one regret—that so great a criminal should 
not have been brought to justice and made to 
suffer for his misdeeds. 


MY OWN NAME. 


Mr. Ropert Epwarp RomMearne pushed back 
his mordcco-lined arm-chair from his comfortable 
breakfast table and opened the morning news- 
paper. 

He read the editorials, studied carefully a 
column of commercial quotations, scanned the 
“Cleared” and “ Arrived” of the Marine Intelli- 
gence, and turning back the sheet, proceeded 
leisurely to investigate the miscellaneous items. 

Suddenly his eyes became fixed with an ex- 
pression of astonishment; the color flashed to his 
cheeks. He read quickly, with an absorbed air, 
the paragraph whose first sentence had aroused 
him. The expression of astonishment gave place 
to one of keen pain. He re-read the paragraph 
slowly, and, sighing deeply, folded the paper across 
his knees. 

“My own name!” he said. 

The ejaculation was made aloud, but no ear 
recorded it. Simon, the antiquated butler, had 
brushed away the crumbs, and had placed upon 
a dainty porcelain tray before Mr. Rommelaine 
the bright red apple that invariably concluded 
his morning repast; then disappeared. And there 
was no guest at table. 

For two months, indeed, and more the sociable 
long oval had been drawn to round and laid for 
solitude. This contraction marked the absence 











of Mrs. Rommelaine, Mrs. Rommelaine’s mother, 


Mr. Rommelaine’s mother, the five Misses Rom- 
melaine, and Robert Edward Rommelaine, Junior, 
the pride of the household heart. 

“My own name!” Mr. Rommelaine repeated, 
reading for the third time the paragraph that 
had caused him to feel astonishment and pain. 

When, after due interval, Simon returned to 
the dining-room, he found the red apple untouch- 
ed. He lifted it scrutinizingly, rubbed it on his 
coat sleeve to be sure if it could have been sus- 
ceptible of one glimmer more of polish, and then 
put it ruefully into his own pocket. ‘“ What ’as 
’appened to marster ?” was the mental reflection 
of this philosophical personage. 

In the mean time Mr. Rommelaine, without any 
of the leisurely preliminaries that usually marked 
his departure, had left his house, and was hasten- 
ing “ down town” by an unfamiliar route, toward 
a quarter of the city quite removed from busi- 
ness streets, and filled with dingy habitations. He 
studied the small signs visible at the street cor- 
ners, and presently, alighting from the avenue 
car, turned into the dingiest of these dismal by- 
ways. Walking slowly, and observant of every 
house that he passed, he reached at last a small 
old-fashioned domicile standing in a court-yard, 
penned in between two towering tenement-houses 
of the modern type: There he paused. 

“ And here it is.” His face actually flushed 
with chagrin as this conclusion was made ; flush- 
ed again when, having passed through the rick- 
ety gate, up the dingy little court, he asked of a 
ragged loiterer in the open doorway, “Is Mrs. 
Robert Edward Rommelaine within ?” 

“Second floor front,” answered the lounger, 
removing the pipe from his mouth, and noncha- 
lantly puffing a whiff of rank tobacco into the in- 
quirer’s face. “Walk right up. There’s been 
plenty enough to see her since the night of the—” 

Mr. Rommelaine had walked right up. From 
the head of the stairs a narrow passage led to the 
door of second floor front. Closed as this door 
was, it could not conceal the presence of misery 
within. There came the sound of a woman’s moan 
and heavy sighs, and a child’s voice: “Don’t cry 
so, dear mamma! oh, don’t cry so, dear mamma !” 

But when Mr. Revaattantneae, all became 
still. He waited, and knocked again. No sound. 
Five minutes of silence passed, and then he turn- 
éd the door knob deliberately, and finding the 
door unlocked, entered the room. 

A woman knelt beside a bed, with her face hid- 
den in her hands, A little girl standing by her 
side and clinging to her, turned with to- 
ward Mr. Rommelaine. The place they occupied 
was poverty-stricken in the extreme. 

“You must not hurt my mamma,” said the 
child. She added, as she saw fully his face, “ You 
will not hurt dear mamma; she is ill.” 

The woman, whose moans had so suddenly 
ceased, did not stir, and Mr. Rommelaine, ap- 
proaching her, took the little girl’s trusting hand. 

“T have come to help her,” he said. “I have 
come to make her well. Rouse yourself, Mrs. 
Rommelaine.” 

He did not for one moment hesitate to decide 
the identity of the object of his search. But 
when the young woman with difficulty arose and 
staggered to a chair, and gazed helplessly with 
haggard eyes upon her guest, he had but one 
thought, and that thought audibly crossed his lips 
in the same tone of wonder and pain as in his 
solitude that morning—“ My own name.” 

The woman looked at him with a weary apa- 
thy; her lips mechanically framed a question, 
“What do you know of it ?” she asked. 

“T know every thing of it,” Mr. Rommelaine 
answered. “I know that he is charged with the 
gravest crime that man can commit against man; 
I know that he has been torn away from you and 
cast into prison. But I know that he is innocent.” 
He paused a moment; the name in full crossed 
his mind—Robert Edward Rommelaine. “ Yes,” 
he continued, very earnestly, “he is innocent. It 
is impossible that it should be otherwise. His 
innocence must be proved.” 

Half an hour later a carriage ordered to the 
door received three occupants. “To the City 
Prison,” was the direction given to the driver, 
and thither they drove in silence toward the 
wretched owner of a valued name, who all that 
day, as all that night before, faced his narrow cell 
in the misery of imprisonment, goaded by every 
passionate grief that can overtake a man when 
pursuit is inevitable and flight impossible. 


It was one of those days that sometimes occur 
in late January, when, with snow still lying on 
the ground, the air seems full of spring. The 
busy streets of the great city, in the sudden thaw 
that followed unprecedented “good sleighing,” 
were almost impassable. Foot passengers were 
ankle-deep in the flood, and their clothes were 
bespattered by the horses that slipped and 
stumbled through the mire. Overhead the weath- 
er was glorious; underfoot nothing could be more 
inglorious than the effect of the unseasonable 
warmth. The contrasts that the day assumed 
were mental as well as physical. It was the sort 
of day that makes labor irksome, that tempts 
vagrancy, and repudiates routine. 

Frank Thurston, a studious young lawyer, be- 
came unaccountably restless about noon that day. 
He left his companions bending over their desks, 
and opening the window of ap outer office, one 
of two or three used especially for consultation, 
he drew a chair to the window and gazed out. 
The opening was only upon a court, but a break 
in height between opposite buildings gave a gen- 
erous space of sky. Across this sky, tenderly 
blue as April’s own, floated a few light clouds. 
Frank Thurston’s eye followed them: they were 
in accord with the gentle balm of the spring air 
that midwinter surreptitiously breathed. 

He fell into one of those moods that the most 
active and content-to-work souls must sometimes 
fall into—the mood of dreamy discontent. Twen- 
ty-six years of life already passed, and what had 
come of it? Fortune? No, Happiness? No. 





A moderate success? Yes. Much to be thank- 
ful for in health, friends, and a congenial field of 
work? Yes. But, after all, on such a day as 
this there comes an ennwi, a sense of incomplete- 
ness, a vague longing for experience, for posses- 
sion, for life, so exquisite and so intense that the 
achievements of youth seem paltry in compari- 
son, and its finest pleasures awaken disgust. A 
morbid mood; Frank Thurston knew it, but he 
yielded to the spell, nevertheless, 

A faint knock on the door aroused him. 
“Come in,” he shouted, in no particularly well- 


. attuned voice. 


A lady entered—a young lady richly costumed : 
velvet, dark fur, silk, diamonds perhaps: such was 
the soft, dark-tinted, yet brilliant effect. A beau- 
tiful girl with a face like April; that is, if April 
has laughing blue eyes, and “ baby roses” on the 
cheeks, a pearly brow, and a tangle of gold- 
brown hair; and a way with her at once deli- 
cate and insinuating, spirited yet shy, altogether 
fresh and new and yet familiar as an old, old 


song. 

Frank Thurston did not wait to make this com- 
parative analysis, He applied himself instantly 
to courtesy and respectful attention, and the 
young lady told her errand. 

“Ts this Mr. Thurston? My father, Mr. Rom- 
melaine, is at home to-day; he has taken a se- 
vere cold, and the doctor says he must not go 
out of the house for a week. He has sent me 
in his place to give you a little note; he would 
not trust it to messenger or telegraph. It is 
very important. You are to read it, please, and 
send a verbal answer.” 

She gave him a letter inclosing another letter. 
He read them carefully. She watched him while 
he read. 

“Do you know the particulars of this case, 
Miss Rommelaine ?” he asked. 

“Yes; I am the only one at home that enters 
completely into my father’s feelings concerning 
it. I have heard from him all its perplexities, 
I was with him when the news came of the ver- 
dict of ‘guilty.’ He has told me that ’twas by 
your ingenuity and exertion that the new trial 
has been ordered, and delay gained. I know, 
too, the contents of the letter that you have now 
read. Do you think it encourages any reliable 
hope ?” 

“T do think so,” Mr. Thurston answered. 

“T am so glad, so very glad. I am now on 
my way to see Mrs. Rommelaine; and my father 
said that, with your permission, I might tell her 
that a gleam of favorable evidence has at last 
reached us.” 

Mr. Thurston objected to this as premature, 
but promised a speedy investigation of the new 
source of information opened by a letter sent in 
answer to foreign advertisements made by Mr. 
Rommelaine, who had been indefatigable in seek- 
ing the assurance of an innocence in which, with 
stubborn unreasonableness, and in contradiction 
to much circumstantial evidence, he kept faith. 

“ Are you walking this morning, Miss Romme- 
laine?” asked Mr. Thurston, as his visitor was 
about to depart. 

“Yes, I am prepared for a walk; but I hardly 
realized when I started how wet the streets would 
be down town.” 

Mr. Thurston, with a strange flutter of anxiety 
lest he should be refused, begged to be allowed 
to accompany Miss Rommelaine on her way, so 
far, at least, as the crossing of thoroughfares 
made that way difficult. She accepted readily. 

And so it happened that Frank Thurston, on 
that spring-like day of January, suddenly thrown 
into a protective relation toward a very lovely 
girl, found himself presently in something of the 
condition of Marius when “ the water went through 
his boots, and the stars went th his soul.” 

Conversation was simple enough. It related 
exclusively to the case in which Mr. Thurston’s 
senior partner had been engaged as counsel, and 
in preparing whose evidence he had himself 
taken most active part. 

“The wife is so young and so amiable,” said 
Miss Rommelaine. “She was a governess 
brought from England by a family in 
And there she fell in love with her husband. 
They are both orphans, and they were both poor, 
I think, from the first, but not so poor as after 
his long illness they became. I suppose that 
poverty was against him in the case as proving 
motive for the deed; was it not, Mr. Thurston ?” 

“Tt had its weight, no doubt,” the lawyer an- 
swered. 

And here they reached a crossing where, in 
the throng and upon unsafe pavement, certain 
little attentions became imperative; at one junc- 
ture Mr. Thurston even seized the hand of his 
beautiful companion, and did so quite con- 
sciously. It was, indeed, a little gloved “angel” 
of a hand, not often entertained by men-folks 
“unaware.” 

On they went, still talking over the case. 
“Tis really wonderful,” Miss Rommelaine said, 
“how the poor man’s own theory is sustained by 
the letter that father received this morning. 
That corroboration, I imagine, causes you to 
hope.” 

“T have felt from the first,” Mr. Thurston an- 
swered, “that the death was by suicide, not by 
murder. But the prisoner’s earnest assertion on 
this point could not be brought before the jury 
in offset of the proved facts. The watch and 
money were found beside the pistol several paces 
beyond the place where the dead man lay, and 
certainly had the appearance of being laid to- 
gether for the purpose of removal. "The direc- 
tion of the shot-wounds was possible by suicide, 
but not probable.” 

“Twas strange, too, that the accused man 
should have chosen that lonely by-way for re- 
turning home so late at night.” 

“Yet it was the most direct course, almost 
parallel with the railway. Poor fellow, he says 
he hesitated some moments whether to take the 
car or walk, Even in the assurance that he had 








found at last a saving employment, and had ‘a 
chance of life again,’ his habit of poverty made 
him cling to the few cents that walking could 
save.” 

The words “a chance of life again” brought 
vividly to Miss Rommelaine’s mind the vital inter. 
est. ‘Can you save him?” she asked, and add. 
ed, with girlish warmth, “oh, if you can save 
him, I think you will win the best love of three 
people to the very end of your life—my father’s 
beyond all; he has taken this whole affair into 
his heart of hearts.” 

“The water went through his boots, and the 
stars went through his soul.” Frank Thurston 
returning to his office, after taking leave of Miss 
Rommelaine, accepted the whole day as the most 
beautiful of days. The very contrast of overhead 
and underfoot had become idealized. If he look- 
ed up into the spring-like sky, he thought of her 
sweet face ; if he looked down into the miry path, 
he thought of her bewitching little feet. “Over. 
head” had actually not done as much for him as 
“ underfoot.” 

When he reached his office, every trace of ennui 
and of disgust at the want of harmony between 
the work-a-day and ideal worlds had vanished. 

Miss Rommelaine visited the prisoner’s wife, 
still occupying, by her own wish, the same room 
where Mr. Rommelaine had found her ; but every 
thing in it was changed. An anteroom adjoining 
had been added, so the main room could be a 
comfortable parlor ; it contained now pretty sofas 
and chairs, a sweet-toned cottage piano, pictures 
on the walls, and delicious groups of flowering 
plants. The poor wife, no longer haggard and 
utterly hopeless, had been surrounded with every 
comfort by her powerful friend, and she leaned 
devoutly upon his assurance that all would yet 
be well. She occupied herself with the care and 
teaching of her child. 

The child, a loving little creature, flew to greet 
Miss Rommelaine ; and during the half-hour visit 
both mother and child so perceptibly drew com- 
fort and hope from her face and her words that 
she was quite absorbed in thoughts of them. But 
when she had left them, and had taken the av- 
enue car for home, their images gave place to 
that of the young lawyer, Mr. Thurston. Was it 
the strange loveliness of the winter day that gave 
the delicious atmosphere to that reverie ? 

She ended a day-dream with one practical 
thought, “If Richard Willoughby was like Mr. 
Thurston, I think perhaps—perhaps I could love 
him, and please mamma; and, oh! I should like 
so much to please mamma !” 

Early February brought storms of wind and 
sleet and bitter cold. Winter once more reigned. 
And on one wintry evening Frank Thurston was 
summoned to visit Mr. Rommelaine, who, although 
convalescent, was still confined to his house. 

The lawyer was received in the library, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Rommelaine were enjoying a téte-d- 
téte in the warm fire-light; while Miss Romme- 
laine, at a low-lamped table near by, bent over 
her embroidery, for which a foppish-looking young 
man at her side appeared to be assorting the colors, 

Miss Rommelaine had not forgotten Mr. Thurs- 
ton, but their words of recognition were brief, for 
Mr. Rommelaine appropriated him immediately. 
Mrs. Rommelaine became an indifferent auditor 
of the talk, and her daughter withdrew herself 
from it to entertain the young man, for whom 
Frank Thurston conceived at first sight a dislike. 

As the legal conversation proceeded, Mr. Rom- 
melaine became more and more excited. His 
voice grew loud. He recapitulated with earnest 
delight the detai's of the favorable turn apparent 
in the progress of “the case.” The attention of 
all in the room was soon drawn to his remarks. 

Mrs. Rommelaine interposed. “Dear Robert, 
do not be too hopeful. You were disappointed 
before; you may be again. Mr. Thurston, I do 
not sympathize with my husband’s intense appro- 
priation of this case. I don’t think there is so 
much in a name that a man should sacrifice him- 
self indiscriminately to keep it in repute. What 
if John Smith should interest himself vitally in 
the doings and sufferings of every other John 
Smith? To be sure, Rommelaines are not so 
common as Smiths, but the principle is the same. 
—Well, Frank, you might as well speak ; I know 
you want to.” 

Frank Thurston started, but one glance at Mrs. 
Rommelaine was sufficient to assure him that this 
closing address of her speech was not made to 
him, but to Miss Rommelaine—Frances, “ Frank,” 
as they called her en famille, 

“My own name,” he thought; and he felt a 
thrill of delight, as from one of those fond little 
proclivities for coincidence that one indulges in 
when the object of the coincidence happens to 
be interesting or dear. 

Miss Rommelaine, being allowed, spoke, but 
her cheeks flushed and her voice slightly trem- 
bled. Mr. Thurston looked at her with that gaze 
which draws into itself the strength of the con- 
scious nerves. She dared not return his gaze, 
for to do that would be to lose composure. 

“T can not help feeling as father does,” timid- 
ly yet earnestly said Miss Rommelaine. “It 
seems to me right that he should have taken just 
this interest in these people, although they are in 
no way related to us. They certainly have fa- 
ther’s name, and dear Robbie’s name: there is 
something sacred about that, I am so glad that 
father has worked very hard and spent a great 
deal, and you too, Mr. Thurston, to save this 
man. I believe he will be saved; then he will 
indeed bless the name. And then, and then”— 
brighter glowed her cheek, her voice still slightly 
trembled—‘I think more than ever now, since I 
see the just and kind effect, that people 
consider that they are related to each other. For 
my part, I wish I could be to every one just as I 
would be if they were my own, of my blood and 
of my name. I believe that would be really the 
‘ fulfilling of the law,’ as dear father fulfills it.” 
And here Miss Rommelaine very gracefully, but 
altogether girlishly, arose from her place and 
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came close behind her father’s chair, and putting 
her arms around his neck, gave him a little kiss 
on the side of his cheek ; and then came her sil- 
very little laugh, and they all langhed at her en- 
thusiasm; and she went back to her embroidery 
and to the gentle fop whom Mr. Thurston detest- 
ed; and very soon thereafter Mr. Thurston took 
his leave. 

But one month from that day he came again ; 
he came to congratulate Mr. Rommelaine upon 
the successful issue of the second trial. e 
message conveyed to him by Frances Rommelaine 
was the proof, now collaterally sustained, that the 
death of an eccentric misanthrope had been by 
suicide, and not by the hand of the fellow-man 
who was found near him in his extremity under 
circumstances of convicting suspicion, and who 
was arraigned for “highway robbery and mur- 
der.” A letter written by the suicide, and mail- 
ed upon the day that the fatal act took place, de- 
scribed, as part of his plan, the very details 
which had told heavily against the accused. This 
letter was directed to an obscure merchant in an 
obscure town of Germany. Only the most inde- 
fatigable ahd unstinting assiduity on the part of 
Mr. Rommelaine had reached that obscurity and 
brought the hidden thing to light. 


Winter came again, after a brief summer—are 
not summers always brief ?—and after an autumn 
eventful to more than one expectant heart. The 
New-Year had begun, and the gay city was astir 
with New-Year’s calls. Never was there a clearer, 
whiter New-Year’s Day upon which to make good 
resolutions ; never a more crisp, white, sparkling 
sheet of snow spread to receive new tracks and 
foot-prints. The air rang with sleigh-bells and 
merry voices; the houses were gay with bright 
costumes, bright lights, and bright flowers. 

Mrs. Rommelaine was receiving calls, and in the 
pleasurable excitement she did not heed a pack- 
age of letters that the postman had b t to 
the door. But one of these, as it was directed to 
her name, Frances Rommelaine seized, and escap- 
ing from the drawing-room, till mamma missed 
her and sent word immediately to return, she 
found time to read: 


“ My DEAREST KIND Frrenps,—Your good and 
most welcome letter was received to-day, and in 
answer to your inquiries for all the particulars of 
our life here and our new home, I find great pleas- 
ure in trying to sketch for you the scenery, and 
giving you an idea of our plans. 

The pencil drawing I inclose will show you the 
house and garden, and the lovely river that runs 
close by the garden wall. The large buildings in 
the distance are the factories, and never have I 
seen my husband so happy asheisnow. It seems 
that the factories are almost completely under 
his control. He comes home at evening, being 
absent all day, but not at all weary. Our even- 
ings are so happy—I know you will be pleased to 
hear, dear Miss Rommelaine, for you take inter- 
est in us, I know—and little Lucy sits up till nine. 
I teach her in the mornings, and am busy about 
the house all day. It is adelightful home. The 
neighbors are pleasant, and we all like the place, 
and think this Western valley the garden of the 
world. It seems that our great and terrible mis- 
ery has gone forever, and I wish that all women 
could be as happy as I am now.” 


And the letter continued with a strain of grati- 
tude that never in the hearts of the Rommelaines 
in the far West could cease to flow to their bene- 
factors at home. 

“This letter comes on the right day,” said 
Frances Rommelaine. “Every thing is bright 
and happy to-day. The first thing this morning 
dear father called me to him and whispered, ‘I 
have said yes,’ and the next thing was Frank 
Thurston’s happy, happy face. I love him so 
much! And now these poor dear people are 
happy; and mamma is—at least mamma looks 
happy; I know she can hardly forgive me about 
Richard Willoughby, but I really was conscien- 
tious about him, for he is very rich, I know, and 
I tried to love him, and I tried not to love Frank 
Thurston; but I suppose such things can not be 
helped, and it really was fate that he should be 
just where we were all summer—oh, what a 
sweet summer, only too short! And to-day is so 
bright and beautiful ; I wonder what happy thing 
will come next!” 

Almost as she spoke it came. 

It came in the library by the fire-light of the 
closing day. The hum of voices rushed from the 
hall and the drawing-room, for New-Year’s calls 
were at their height. But in the library there 
were only two le. 

And then he took it out of its little case and 
put it upon her finger; but first he kissed her 
hand; he kissed that particular finger too, first. 

Her engagement ring. The diamond was not 
big: perhaps Frank Thurston thought that his 
love engagement should correspond with business 
engagements in the size of proclaiming sign. 
The diamond was not big, but it was a very pure, 
a very bright, little stone. It was big enough to 
hold all the colors of the rainbow in its small 


clasped, and read r the word en- 
graved beneath the stone: “ » She under- 
stood the choice. 
“My own name,” she said. 


“My own name,” he repeated; and then, al- 
So it was extremely dangerous for both the 
i doors were open, a were going 
woe the drawing-room and a ane they 
liked, and might have seen, and it would have 
been wiser to wait—although it was extremely 
dangerous, he took her into his arms and gave 
her his engagement kiss. 











TWO APPLE-TREES. 


Ir happened thus on one green afternoon, 
When harvest fields were waiting for their moon, 
And fruit was ripe and good, 
That two amid the orchard grasses strayed, 
While apricots and yellow peaches made 
Bright stains on the warm wood. 


And on a branch that hung right overhead 
Two golden apples grew, flecked through with red— 
Grew perfect side by side. 
“They are for us, sweetheart: Love made them fair 
With color of thy checks and of thy hair; 
Come, gather them, sweet bride.” 


She stood on tiptoe in the pleasant place; 
The swaying leaves made shadows on her face, 
The apples touched her feet. 
“Now this is mine, and this is thine, but we 
Will make of them a gracious memory— 
They are too fair to eat.” 


Then, half in loving earnest, half in mirth, 
They hid the fruit within the rich warm earth; 
And year by year there grew 
Two trees, that made green shadows by their door, 
And bore of golden apples wealthy store— 
Gold fruit flecked rosy through : 


Two kindly trees, that when the children played 

In autumn nights within their scented shade 
Would freely drop their store, 

Or shed with lavish grace their sweetest flowers 

Upon young lovers in the spring-time hours, 
Telling the old tale o’er: 


Two trees that always thonght one couple fair, 
One aged couple crowned with silver hair, 

Who held without a sigh 
Sweet sessions, where clear Memory sat content, 
Serenely satisfied with life well spent, 

And Immortality. 


There are two graves beneath two apple-trees— 
Two happy graves, made by the sweet spring breeze 
With apple blossoms white ; 

Lapped in cool grasses when June roses blow; 
In autumn’s splendor, or in winter's snow, 
Always a peaceful sight. 





CHARLES E. COURTNEY. 


On Page 722 we give the portrait of Mr. 
Cares E. Courtney, the winner in the single- 
scull race which took place on Saratoga Lake on 
the 28th of August. Courtney has been the vic- 
tor now in seventy-four well-contested races, and 
stands to-day at the very head of his “ profes- 
sion.” He was born at Union Springs in Novem- 
ber, 1848, and from boyhood has been fond of 
rowing. He made his first public appearance at 
the regatta of the Saratoga Rowing Association 
upon Saratoga Lake in September, 1873, and 
there won a signal victory. Since then his record 
has been one of uninterrupted triumph. It is 
said that he has never lost a race. His last vic- 
tory, won over two competitors, Ritey and Prats- 
TED, is his greatest achievement. The course 
was over three miles, and Courtney, who did not 
appear to exert his full powers, rowed it in 20 
minutes and 47% seconds. 





DUDLEY SELPH. 


Ovr readers will be glad to see, on page 722, 
the portrait of Mr. DupLey Seupn, of New Orleans, 
who has made the best record known in the an- 
nals of rifle-shooting. He is a member of the 
Crescent City Rifle Team, several other members 
of which have made very remarkable scores, 
though none equal to his. This team is entered 
for the Inter-State Long-range Rifle Match to take 
place at Creedmoor September 15, and will no 
doubt give an excellent exhibition of skill in 
marksmanship. Mr. SeLpu is twenty-nine years 
of age. His record shows the following scores, 
out of a possible 225: 204, 208, 208, 214, 207, 
218, 211, 219, 204, 201, 211, 201, 206. Few 
marksmen can boast of a record so uniformly 





A FEEJEEAN TRAGEDY. 


Tuer following sad story is correct in its details ; 
it occurred within the writer’s ken, and may serve 
to illustrate how English civilization and laws 
affect the Feejeean mind and mode of thought. 
About four years ago Ravuso Ioni was the prin- 
cipal chief of Waia, one of a group of islands 
the most westerly in Feejee, called the Yasawas. 
About that time the parvenu Feejeean govern- 
ment had just been formed, and the planters and 
natives were blessed with a travesty of English 
laws and institutions down in the Yasawas: one 
of the planters was made a warden, a court-house 
was established, and a posse of native police sent 
down. It need hardly be said that these proceed- 
ings were a mystery to the natives ; and even close 
to Levuka the more enlightened of them could 
at first hardly be brought to understand the idea 
of any government, At all events, Ravuso trow- 
bled himself very little about the new nata-ni-tu, 
as the government was called by the natives, but 
carried on in the old Feejeean style of his fathers. 
Now there was a young man in Waia who made 
love to all the young girls ; and not content with 
that, he also paid his attentions to the married 
women. The Feejeeans are a jealous lot, and 
by-and-by a mob of angry husbands complained 
of this young fellow to their chief Ravuso, who, 
with the advice of the old men in full council, 
decided that this gay lover was to be buturakaed, 
or turkey-tram; as we whites call it. This 
buturakaing is an institution peculiar to Feejee. 
The unfortunate is knocked down, and the natives 
dance and j on him until he is insensible and 

ge man seldom recovers thoroughly 
rather a bad—buturakaing. 

Some, doubtless, of the jealous husbands or 
their friends were among the party that butura- 
kaed the gay deceiver, because they carried out 
their orders so well that, in three weeks after, the 
young fellow died from the effects. 

In the old times most of us whites and natives 
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would have said, “‘ Serve him right,” and the mat- 
ter would have ended. But now there was law 
in the land; the warden ordered the arrest of 
Ravuso, After some trouble he was coaxed to 
surrender, and was confined at Somo-Somo, await- 
ing trial. Nothing so puzzles a Feejeean as the 
slow procedure of English law, and poor Ravuso 
pined in prison. So one day he asked his Ban 
(jailers) to be allowed a walk : they accompanied 
him, and all sat down under a large ivi-tree. 
After a time the chief proposed to get some ivis, 
and climbed the tree for the purpose. When he 
got to the top, he called out to his astonished 
guards that he was going to throw himself down 
headlong. “Tell your white judge,” said he, 
“that I am a chief, and the son of a chief; that 
I can’t survive the disgrace of being imprisoned 
like a felon; that the punishment given to the 
man of mine was just—he was a bad man; that 
I am a chief, and had a right to punish him vaka- 
viti” (after the manner of Feejee). So saying, 
he threw himself down, broke his back, and died 
shortly afterward. 

Tn a day or two the news of the chief’s death 
reached Waia, and a wail went up from each lit- 
tle village, embowered in its cocoa-nut grove, for 
the death of their “Turaga,” as they call their 
chiefs. His wife, Lau Wai (to strike water as in 
fishing), and young daughter (fifteen years only) 
made up their minds that their chief should not 
go unaccompanied to Hades, but have some one 
to cook and look after him there. So one night 
they tied a rope between two trees, twisted it 
round their necks, and so strangled themselves 
after the old Feejeean fashion. These people 
had been Christians ten years, but evidently be- 
lieved in their old traditions still. 

And now the sad tale of the death of this un- 
fortunate Wai chief and his family is told in 
many a Feejeean hamlet in the cool evenings, as 
the sun goes down under the shade of the lofty 
ivis and cocoa-nut trees; and the women and 
children hear with a thrill of the power of that 
mysterious nata-ni-tu whose action hurled a Fee- 
jeean chief from his high estate, and sent him 
and his devoted wife and daughter prematurely 
before the face of their Maker. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue natural history collections of Amherst 
College have lately been greatly enriched by the 
acquisition of the entire cabinet of Professor 
CHARLES UPHAM SHEPHERD, which, although 
deposited in that institution for many years, has 
been until now his private property. The col- 
lection of minerals, embracing types of many 
new species, has no superior (if it has an equal) 
in the United States; while that of meteorites 
ranks among the first in the world, possessin 
very many specimens, some of them of consid- 
erable size. Both series, including, as they do, 
large numbers of types of new species, have 
been the subject of special investigations and 
reports. There are also rey! miscellaneous 
objects, such as fossils and the like, all of them 
of ened or less value, besides numerous inter- 
esting specimens in zoology, gy ete. 

The collection was appraised by Professors 
Brus# and Bake, of New Haven, who, it is un- 
derstood, estimated its value at some seventy 
thousand dollars. It is said that the college has 
acquired it, however, for scarcely more than half 
this amount, and on easy terms of payment. 

This permanent’ addition to the cabinet of 
Amherst places it in the very first rank of sim- 
ilar establishments, as it already possessed many 
unique series of great value, among them notably 
the conchological cabinet of Mr. C. B. Apams, 
and the series of bird tracks  o— by Pro- 
fessor HitcHcocg, and one of Assyrian sculp- 
tures, etc. 





Among late additions to the comfort of trav- 
ellers, especially those called upon to camp out 
in the woods, may be mentioned the pocket 
hammock of SeYDELL & Co., of Birmingham 
which is now advertised as for sale in the United 
States. The merits of this, indeed, are such as 
to induce London Nature to give it quite an ex- 
tended notice. It was first announced as the 
Ashantee hammock, having been extensively 
used in that campaign. It is so compact that it 
can be carried in an ordinary coat pocket. Dif- 
ferent sizes are made, weighing frém one or two 
to four pounds. 





We referred some time ago to a discovery in 

t of a new variety of cotton, which grows 

to a considerably greater height than the ordi- 

nary kind, and furnishes a much larger yield— 

almost fourfold. Since then further details have 

been published in d to this plant, from 

which we learn that it still has the favorable 

opinion of experts, and that it promises to be 

an important feature in the cotton industry. 
The quality is said to be very superior. 





The employment of carrier-pigeons in war, for 
transmitting information in regard to the result 
of races and other contests, has long been prac- 
ticed. A more recent use of this cy is pro- 
mone ws the Light-house Establishment of 

reat Britain, for communicating between light- 
houses or light-ships and the — for the pur- 

of conveying intelligence of disaster or 
anger. The only = now is as to the ex- 
tent to which the bird may bear confinement in 
a light-ship exposed to the constant motion of 
the waves, 


Mathematicians will be interested to learn of 
the publication, under the auspices of the Roy- 
al Academy of Belgium, of a volume of loga- 
rithms containing tables for all numbers up to 
434,000,000,000. It was prepared by Mr. Nz- 
mours, and sells for three francs. 








Among the many scientific and industrial con- 
ventions held in Philadelphia during the od 
of the Centennial was one of the ethno 
and archeologists of the United States, and at- 
tended by a large number of persons from all 
parts of the country interested in such subjects. 
A permanent boa ener was effected under 
the title of “The American Anthropological 
Association,’’ of which Colonel C. C. Yous, of 
Augusta, Georgia, was elected president, and 
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Rev. 8. D. Peet, of. Ashtabula, Ohio, secretary, 
Circulars have just been issued announcing the 
first annual meeting of the association at Cin- 
cinnati, on Wednesday, September 5. Prepara- 
tions have been made for a large concourse, and 
some interesting communications are expected. 





Among the various objects shown at the Cax- 
TON exhibition, lately held in London to com- 
memorate the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
introduction of printing into England, was the 
automatic type-setter of Dr. Mackig, which 
works on the principle of the well-known Jac- 
QUARD loom. The perforations of the card are 
made by a separate instrument, which resembles 
a piano, the keys of which are marked with let- 
ters, figures, spaces, etc., and which punch cor- 
responding holes when pressed down by the 
fingers. 





Drev.aFAlt, iva recent communication to the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, calle attention to 
the fact that strontium is much more widely 
diffused in nature than has hitherto been appre- 
ciated, in this respect scarcely surpassed by any 
other minerals of its group. Itis thought to be 
present in all sea-water in a state of a carbonate 
and sulphate, being appreciable in very small 
quantities of the water. In the spontaneous 
evaporation of sea-water on a large scale this sub- 
stance is usually concentrated in the carbonate 
and sulphate of lime, which constitute its first 
and second precipitate; hence its absence in the 
subsequent products. 

Strontium occurs, therefore, in all limestones, 
as also in the unchanged fossil remains ofall the 
mollusea. Incidentally to the above statement, 
the author also advances the hypothesis that all 
gypsums are derived simply from the evapora- 

on of sea-water at the temperatures of the 
epochs of their formation, strontium being al- 
ways associated. It is also present in all or 
nearly all saliferous mineral waters, forty-four 
only out of eight hundred as yet examined being 
without distinct evidence of its presence. 





Mr. A. A. ANDERSON has been prosecuting re- 
searches in the central portions of Africa be- 
tween the Zambezi and Orange rivers, with many 
important results in the way of collecting new 
species of animals, as also in furnishing impor- 
tant information in regard to the physical con- 
dition and ethnology of the country. 

It is announced that he has just reft Cape Town 
on another expedition to the interior, proceed- 
ing by the way of Griqualand, with the special 
object of investigating the gold-producing qual- 
ities of the country, and, if possible, of deter- 
mining whether it be the ancient Ophir of SoLo- 
MON’S times, as maintained by some writers. He 
also desires to ascertain the facts in regard to 
the alleged availability of the country for the 
raising of cotton, which is said to be prosecuted 
to a considerable extent by the natives. 

The death of Dr. Stzpuen Reep, at the age of 
seventy-six, took place at Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, on the 12th of July last. He had long 
been known as an ardent geologist. 





Mr. CLtemenT R. MARKHAM still continues a 
vigorous defense of Captain Nargs, of the Brit- 
ish arctic expedition, in reference to the omis- 
sion to issue lime juice to sledge parties, and the 
alleged epidemic of scurvy in consequence there- 
of, and cites additional testimony to show that, 
in the opinion of many experts, lime juice has 
really no immediate specitic action upon the 
disease. 

Captain M‘CLIntTockK comes also to the rescue 
of his brother officer, and says that in many 
sledge ppareeys, varying from twenty to one 
hundred days each, he bad no lime juice, one 
hunting party being kept in perfect health on 
pemmican. 

He also states that had he been in Captain 
Nares’s place, he would, under the same cir- 
cumstances, have omitted the lime-juice ration. 





Sererus Kern, of St. Petersburg, announces 
the discovery of a new metal, which he calls 
davyum, after Sir Humpury Davy. It occupies 
a ploce between molybdenum and ruthenium in 
the system of elements proposed by Professor 
DemeETRIUS MENDELEEF. It occurs in the re- 
siduum after the treatment of platinum ores in 
order to obtain metals of the platinum group, 
and to which the new metal belongs. It is ex- 
tremely infusible and hard, and to some extent 
ductile, and of a specific gravity of about 9.4. 





The American Journal of Science records the 
death in Utah of Dr. Cuan es F. Winstow, 
formerly of Boston, at the age of sixty-six. Dr 
Wrixstow has written numerous articles ou 
physical science, relating more especially to 
earthquake phenomena, which be observed ex- 
tensively during his residence of many years in 
California, South America, and elsewhere. 


TuRPtN has lately communicated to the French 
Society for the Encouragement of National In- 
dustry some new preparations of vulcanized rub- 
ber, for which he presents the claim of novelty 
and of special adaptation to particular purposes. 
Among these is one which he calls parchemine, 

roduced in soft, elastic leaves, replacing adyan- 

eously glazed paper, membrane, skin, etc., in 
all their uses, particularly that for covering bot- 
tles by druggists. —~ 


Mr. A. H. Everett invites attention to the re- 
sults likely to follow from the exploration of the 
numerous caves in Borneo, which are known to 
contain large quantities of prehistoric iy po 
and also of animal remains; among them those 
of man, the rhinoceros, the porcupine, the pig, 
and the deer. No extinct species have yet been 
discovered; but the investigations have been 
extremely superficial, and it is thouglt proba- 
ble tha ations corresponding to those 








t examin 
which have been so fruitful in Europe can not 
fail to bring to li facts of the utmost impor- 
tance in determining the primitive fauna of the 
island, including man himself. 

The existence in Borneo of 80 many species of 
the higher apes is a fact which Mr. Evererr 
considers a very important argument for such 
research, as probably throwing light upon the 
ancestry of the quadrumanous species. He men- 
tions the discovery of a neolitic stone implement 
in a bed of river gravel, similar to those found 
in North Australia, and believes that we may be 
on the threshold of other discoveries of the 





greatest moment. 
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THE WAR IN THE EAST 
As if to counterbalance the terrible 
stories of atrocities suffered by the Turks, 
t hich we 1 portion of our Sup 
plement, we have on this page a striking 
i trath f the care and anxiets shown 
I he Russians to protect their dead and 
wound from mutilation at the hands 
of the blood-thirsty Moslem The scene 
here depicted took place at the close of 
a seve sirmish at Jovan Ciftlik, in 
the neighborhood of Rustchuk Two 
squadrol i dragoons, who had started 
S hward t ir way to Kadikoi were 
surprised by a party of Circassians, who 
sh awaiting their arrival, 
R , were only able to fight 
thei iy out by a hand-to-hand strug- 
W they lost nine men killed 
ind twenty-one wounded. Unwilling to 
ke r comrades to the mercy of the 
even t ghap oportion of them 
wer bevond all possibility of further 
ng, tl oldiers rescued the help 
bodies, and flinging them across the 
backs their horses, brought the poor 
erea es safely into camp 
In spite of the horrible nature of the 
reports that reach us so constantly, it 
mpossible to believe that either 
the Turkish or Russian government has 


sympathy with or is inclined to give 
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countenance to the fiendish method in 
which the war is carried on. Apparent- 
ly the worst outrages are committed by 
the semi-barbarous allies of the two pow- 
ers. Occasionally a rumor is heard of 
it mmitted by the regular sol- 
( t usually all outrages are laid 
at t on of Cossack, Kurd, Bashi- 
B ik, or Circassian. Clearly such a 
t the following, which we clip from 
t espol lence of the London Times, 
be impossible among troops ac- 
custon to the discipline of civilized 
y 
} iv I visited a large Bulgarian 
g f upward of 300 houses that had 
! s I 1, burned, and the people 
ed by the Bashi-Bazouks on the 
Ju e is called Kara 
A t sixteen miles from Tirnova, 
t Ph OpOLs. The place 18s a to- 
t v t lly one stone standing on 
anoil It is me ompletely destroy- 
ed than any other I have visited. The 
peop! 30 it is difficult to say what had | ies, while donkeys and cattle strayed through 
thouch the account of the sur-| the roads ownerless. The school had not been 
‘ see! probable enough. This is that a| burned, and had evidently been the scene of a 
é m had left before the 30th, and | terrible fray. Blood on the floors and door-posts, 
Philippopolis, but about 600 remained, | and all kinds of household gear, school-books, 
‘ fl ind children. They al) ran away | and other things in the greatest confusion, told 
1 fields on the approach of | the same dreadful tale. The spelling-books and 
B Bazo ind many were caught and | childish copy-books appealed powerfully to every 
and others are roaming | human instinct within one.” 
lar fate overtakes them. Of the Again we hear from the region of Lake Van, 
few corp I saw, the most shocking was a/| in Armenia: “ Fark Pasna seems quite unable to 
\ un head half hacked off, her clothes | restrain the Kurds, who commit every description 
waist, and the body half | of atrocity unopposed and unchecked. The Amer- 
SW devouring the bod- | ican missionaries have been forced, for fear of 
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BATTERIES 


TAKEN BY THE RUSSIANS ON THE ROAD FROM GABROVA TO THE SHIVKA PASS. 








their lives, to take refuge in a boat on the lake, 
where they enjoy comparative immunity, although 
they have to be careful, when in need of provis- 


ions, to land at night and move off again before | 


dawn. Their Christian charges have been sub- 
jected to the grossest treatment—crops cut and 
carried away, cattle killed, villages burned, men 
murdered, and, worst of all, women and even chil- 
dren violated. Churches afford no refuge for 
these wretched mortals. Ten who fled for 
safety into the church at Utch-Kilissi were 
there foully murdered, and at Tsitawaukh, 
near Erzerum, the Armenian superior of the 
monastery has been threatened with death if 























commit every conceivabl 
fenseless Christians, whom 
nishing information to th 

The position of Turkey a 
allies is a lamentable one 
Porte may be affected by 


| he ventures to preach again. Hundreds of Chris- 
tian villages in Armenia, having been gutted and 
fired by these miscreants, are completely aban- 
doned, and their inhabitants have fled for refuge 
into the Russian camps. Hordes of fanatics, led 
by mollahs, have joined the Turkish army ; their | 
fury, daily fed by the exhortations and addresses | mous “ irregulars” is not 
of the priests, who have denounced the war as a| there seems to be no dou 
menace to the Ottoman religion, leads them to| gusted with the atrocities ¢ 


| 
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RUSSIANS ATTACKING THE BATTERIES B GABRO} 


eivable 
is, whor 
n to the 
‘urkey a 
ble one 
eted by 
is not 
no dou 
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4GOONS BROUGHT OUT OF A BATTLE. 


ss against the de- 
bev accuse of fur- 


my.” 


Russia toward their | 


yw far the Sublime 


conduct of the fa- | 


Z sily decided, but 


at Russia is dis- | 


pitted in her name. 


Not long ago a Russian officer is reported to have 
said, on viewing a field of battle where parties of 
Bulgarians were busily employed pillaging the 
dead, “ We began by making war on the Turks 
for the sake of the Bulgarians; we shall end by 


making war on the Bulgarians for the sake of | 


the Turks.” An inability to submit to discipline 
seems to characterize all the bodies of alien 
troops that the two powers have called to their 
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| assistance. Thus, instead of civilized warfare be- 


tween two great nations, we have a succession of 
horrible encounters between troops of men whose 
ghastly behavior would disgrace an age of bar- 
barism. 

Below will be found three graphic and in- 
teresting sketches representing different forti- 
fied points in the famous Shipka Pass, This 


| gorge in the Balkans connects the town of Tirno- 


va with Kazanlik, which lies on the southern 
slope of the mountains. It will be remembered 
that when Sultan AspuL-MEpg1p visited Silistria 
by this route in 1839, a road thirty miles long 
had to be made expressly for him. Now, how- 





ever, by dint of great exertion, the Russians have | 
added to its width until the route admits of the 
passage of heavy artillery. The general direction 
of the road after leaving Tirnova is slightly to the 
west of south, until it reaches Gabrova—a distance 
of thirty-five miles. This town lies at the foot of 
the Balkan range; it is a place of considerable 
importance both from its manufactures and the 
generous assistance given by the inhabitants to 
the cause of education in Bulgaria. Gabrova lies 
on the west bank of the Jantra, which is crossed 
by a stone bridge before entering the town. 

The ascent of the mountain slope from this 
point, though gradual, is very fatiguing. The 


OR 
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road lies due south, and the passage of 
the limestone rocks through which it is 
cut seems intolerable during the heats of 
summer. Toward the summit, however, 
a splendid oak forest throws its shade 
over the traveller, and protects him for 
a considerable distance, after which he 
soon finds himself at the opening of the 
pass. This’ gorge is described by Von 
Mottke as being formed by two deep 
valleys, with a narrow ridge between 
them, in which the Jantra and the Ship- 
ka rivers take their rise. 

The Shipka Pass at its highest point 
has an elevation of 4500 feet, and for the 
first three miles of its descent rivals in 
steepness any “cliff path” in the Alps. 
The scenery also compares not unfavor- 
ably with the famous mountain views of 
Switzerland. From the summit there 
opens a glorious view of the wide green 
valley below, in which, half hidden by 
the countless gardens whence such large 
supplies of the “otto of roses” are ob- 
tained, lies the charming little town of 
Kazanlik, justly praised by Colonel Ba 
KER as of the loveliest spots in 
Turkey. In the distance the wide and 
winding Maritza and a flat horizon of 
yellow corn fields cutting sharp against 
the exquisite blues and purples of the 
Balkans, wliich carry a few patches of 
snow, begin to form a picture. Then 
gradually two isolated and stony crags 
appear above the horizon in the west, 
and, as one approaches nearer, the white 
houses and minarets of Philippopolis are 
seen clinging to their sides. Further on, 
and a fine range of mountains rises on 
the left, and the Balkans draw closer in 
on the right, until, on reaching Bazardjik, 
one is almost in a valley, or what appears 
like one after the wearisome flats of East- 
ern Roumelia. Altogether the general 
effect is very much like that of the first 
view of Caracas from the crown of the 
Silla ridge, though the Turkish valley un- 
questionably surpasses the Venezuelan in 
luxury of vegetation. 

When the Russian General Gourkno 
reached the summit of the Shipka Pass 
on July 12, he had before him a choice 
of roads into the valley. Instead of 
taking the main path directly to Kazan- 
lik, his force, consisting of seven battal 
ions of infantry, four batteries, and four 
regiments of dragoons, hussars, and Cos- 
sacks, was marshaled to the eastward in the direc- 
tion of Hainkoi. They came down without oppo- 
sition to Jeni Saghra, not far from the branch 
railway at Tamboli, and soon occupied the more 
important town of Eski Saghra, after which they 
took possession of Kazanlik without difficulty. 
The town of Shipka, two miles from the opening 
of the pass, was also invested. Since the appear- 
ance of General Gourkuo and his forces on the 
southern side of the Balkans, there have been 
severe encounters between the opposing armies 
in the Shipka Pass and the neighboring towns. 
These, however, have been carefully noted in our 
news column, to which we must refer our readers. 


one 





SECOND POSITION OF THE BATTERIES, WITH MOUNT NICOLAI AND THE SHIPK: 
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AN OPEN VERDICT. 


By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avruor or “TAKEN at THE Froop,” “ DEAD Men's 
Suoks,” “Josuva Haaoarp's Daveuter,” 
** Weravens AND WEFT,” ETO, 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


“THOSE ARE THE KILLING GRIEFS WHICH DARE 
NOT SPEAK.” 


By slow degrees Beatrix arrived at an under- 
standing of her position. People in Little Yafford 
believed her guilty of her father’s murder. The 
idea was horrible, and she would have fled, like 
Orestes from the Eumenides, but pride came to 
her rescue, and she staid, defying all the slan- 
derous tongues and cold cruel eyes in the village, 
from the judicial discourse and the pale gray 
orbs of Miss Coyney, to the lively comment and 


. little red-brown rat-like optics of Mr. Tudway. 


She met cold looks and averted heads at the 
church door, where she had been wont to find 
herself saluted with nods and becks and wreathed 
smiles, and a world of sympathy and friendliness, 
Now and then she encountered a startling glance, 
as of wonder that she should dare to enter the 
church. Even Mrs. Dulcimer was cold, and seem- 
ed embarrassed by Beatrix’s presence, though 
affecting all the old cordiality. But the Vicar 
was full of kindness, and tried to make up for 
every body else’s cruelty. His charity was not 
of the officious kind which forces itself upon peo- 
ple who do not want it, but it was that stronger 
and wider charity which is inexhaustible for 
those who do. He had let Beatrix come and go 
as she pleased hitherto, and had never pressed 
her toremain. Now he took her under his wing, 
brought her from the Water House to the Vicar- 
age on his arm, and let the little village see that 
he was not ashamed of his ward. 

“Mr. Dulcimer always cared too much for the 
flesh-pots of Egypt,” said Miss Coyney. ‘“ Miss 
Haretield’s money blinds him to her character. 
A sad thing to see a minister of the gospel so 
devoted to worldly things.” 

One day, stung by the disapproving look of a 
face that passed her in the village street, Beatrix 
made a sudden appeal to Miss Scales. 

“What does it all mean?” she asked, in an 
agitated voice. ‘Why do these people give me 
such horrible looks—or pretend not to see me? 
I don’t want their friendship. They are nothing 
in the world to me. But I can’t endure to live in 
an atmosphere of dislike. What does it mean?” 

“My dear Beatrix, I had rather you did not 
ask me,” Miss Scales answered, stiffly. 

Her manner had been gaining stiffness ever 
since her return from Devonshire. A deeply 
bordered letter had come to announce the aunt’s 
death, agd a week after there had come another 
letter in a blue envelope from a local solicitor 
who had drawn the old lady’s will, to inform Miss 
Scales that her aunt had appointed her sole exe- 
cutrix and residuary legatee. There was a legacy 
to the faithful old servant, a little sum in con- 
sols to provide for puss and pug—ancient favor- 
jiee who had quarreled daily for the last fifteen 
years—and all the rest went to Miss Scales. She 
was now a lady of property like her pupil, with 
an unencumbered estate of nearly two hundred a 
year. 

“Jt would have been quite two hundred,” said 
Miss Scales, “if it hadn’t been for the money in 
consols left to Martha. I think my aunt might 
have left me to provide for Martha, and Floss, and 
Fido. Ishould have taken care they never wanted 
any thing.” 

“Perhaps they would rather be able to take 
care of themselves,” Beatrix had replied—a speech 
which was not agreeable to Miss Scales. 

“But I must ask you,” said Beatrix, as she 
drove her pony-carriage up the moorland road. 
“Whom else canlask? Have I so many friends 
ready to give me information? You must answer 
me.” 

“T do not recognize any obligation to do so 
unless I choose, Beatrix,” Miss Scales replied, 
severely. “The question you put is a very pain- 
ful one. I can not deny that there is an_un- 
pleasant feeling about you in people’s minds. 
Your purchasing laudanum at different shops— 
forgive me if I say in an underhand and crafty 
rhanner—” 

“They would not have given me enough at one 
shop,” interrupted Beatrix, “and I was almost 
mad for want of sleep.” 

“My dear, I am not finding fault with you. 
God forbid that I should judge you! But alto- 
gether the circumstance was most unfortunate, 
and it has had a painful effect upon people’s 
minds. Iam not sure, Beatrix, that it would not 
be well for you to leave Little Yafford.” 

“What! run away from these people because 
they are vile enough to believe this hideous 
thing!” cried Beatrix, passionately. “ No, that is 
a thing I will never do. I will live here till my 
hair is gray rather than let them think their false 
judgment has driven me away.” 

“ Well, Beatrix, I am very sorry,” said Miss 
Seales. “I think a tour in Switzerland, or a 
residence in Hanover—where you might acquire 
the German language with the best accent—would 
be good for you in every way. And perhaps be- 
fore you came back something would transpire to 
show people they had misjudged you. How- 
ever, you must do as you please, of course. I have 
no authority. Mr. Dulcimer is your guardian. So 
long as he is satisfied I can not complain. And 
now, my dear, with regard to myself, I have been 
wishing to mention it for some time—but did not 
like while your papa’s death was so recent. I 
am going to leave you, and settle in Devonshire.” 

Beatrix was petrified. She had considered 
Miss Scales as much a fixture as the old eight- 
day clock in the hall, nay, as the Water House 





itself, or as the massive old bridge with its single 
arch, which had spanned the river ever since the 
time of the Romans. Miss Scales was tiresome, 
and given to much preaching and the use of John- 
sonian locutions, without the correctness of John- 
son. She easily degenerated into a nuisance ; but 
Beatrix was used to her, and regarded her as a 
part of life. Such fondness as grows out of time 
and custom Beatrix had for Miss Scales, though 
not the affection that springs from merit or 
sweetness in the object of it. That Miss Scales 
could wish to remove herself permanently from 
the Water House was of all things the most 
startling. It was as if the cedar on the lawn had 
uprooted itself and walked away to shade some 
other garden. ° 

“Leave me!” cried Beatrix, pale with surprise. 
“You can’t really mean it?” , 

“Indeed, my dear, Ido. My dearest Aunt Jud- 
son has left me a nice little independence, and at 
my age you would hardly expect a person to go 
on working.” 

“There need be no work,” said Beatrix, ea- 
gerly. “I need not trouble you any more with 
my studies. I can read to mygelf instead of to 
you. It will make no difference. You can have 
all your mornings free.” 

“You can not suppose that, so long as I re- 
mained with you, I could neglect the improve- 
ment of your mind, Beatrix?” severely exclaimed 
Miss Scales, fully believing in her own style of 
grinding—quite forty years behind the spirit of 
the age—as an improving process. “No, my dear, 
that is not the consideration. I want to live in 
my own house. Dear Aunt Judson has left me 
a bijou cottage at Wexmouth, and all her beau- 
tiful furniture, and I feel it a duty I owe to my- 
self, after all these years of scholastic toil, to set- 
tle down. I shall be on the spot to see after 
Floss and Fido, whom I should not like to leave 
to the care of a hireling, however well provided 
for.” 

This was a stray javelin flung at the faithful 
servant, to whom Mrs. Judson had left five hun- 
dred pounds in consols. 

“Oh, very well, Miss Scales, if you like Floss 
and Fido better than me—” said Beatrix, proudly, 
giving the reins a little shake that sent Puck into 
a canter. 

“ Beatrix, are you trying to murder me ?” cried 
the terrified Miss Scales. “Stop that pony this 
instant, or I’ll take the reins out of your hands.” 

“Tf you do that, we shall certainly be in the 
ditch. There! Puck is quiet enough now.” 

“ As to my liking Floss and Fido better than 
you,” pursued Miss Scales, with her judicial air, 
when Puck had resumed his accustomed trot, 
“ that is a very unfair way of putting it. I have 
my own happiness to consider.” 

“Yes,” said Beatrix, “that seems the first con- 
sideration with every body.” 

“Tf we can not discuss this question without 
temper, Beatrix—” remonstrated Miss Scales. 

“We can not. At least I can not,” answered 
Beatrix, quickly. ‘‘ You have lived with me ever 
since I can remember. Yes, one of the first 
things I can remember is standing at your knee 
on a hot summer morning droning over a selec- 
tion of the Psalms in words of one syllable. That 
Psalm about the wicked man and a green bay-tree, 
for instance. I never see a bay-tree without re- 
membering how hard it was to learn toread. You 
have lived with me ever since I was in my cradle, 
and yet you talk of leaving me as coolly as if it 
were nothing to you.” 

“My dear Beatrix, the parting will be very 
painful to me, but it would be more painful to 
remain.” 

“Why?” asked Beatrix, fiercely. 

“ Because I could not bear to see people look 
coldly upon you. I could not live in a house un- 
der such a cloud as that which overshadows your 
house.” 

“T see,” cried Beatrix, her face hardening. 
“You believe what these people believe.” 

“T have not said that.” 

“No, you would not dare to say it. But you 
are vile enough to think it—you who have known 
me all my life. This ends every thing between 
us. » 


“T should think so,” said Miss Scales. “TI 
shall pack my trunks to-night, and leave Little 
Yafford the first thing to-morrow morning.” 

“It will be best so,” replied Beatrix; and she 
turned Puck with a suddenness that swung the 
chaise round in a manner to make Miss Scales a 
second time in fear of her life. 

Beatrix drove home in silence, went straight to 
her own room, and shut herself in there. Her 
own maid Mary carried her up some tea, and she 
sent a message to Miss Scales excusing herself 
from going down to dinner on the ground of a 
headache. Had she said a heartache, it would 
have been the truth. 

Miss Scales ate her dinner in sullen state, medi- 
tating her new life of independence with Floss 
and Fido. She asked Peacock to order a fly for 
her at a quarter to seven o’clock next morning, 
in time to catch the quarter past eight London 
train at Great Yafford. She devoted the evening 
to packing her trunks, weeding out a few scare- 
crow odds and ends of finery from the garden of 
her wardrobe as a parting bequest to Mary. She 
left the Water House in the early winter gray, 
without having seen Beatrix. Peacock handed 
her an envelope at the last moment, which she 
opened presently in the fly. It contained no 
word of farewell, only bank-notes for the current 
quarter’s salary. 

This was the tirst absolute desertion. Beatrix 
felt it heavily. She had been wounded at Bella 
Scratchell’s keeping aloof from her as she had 
done since her visit ended. She was more deep- 
ly wounded by Miss Scales’s abandonment. 

* Before the day was out she was to receive an- 
other and much heavier blow. A letter was 
brought her late in the evening from Cyril Cul- 
verhouse. It was only the second letter she had 
ever received from him, but she could have sworn 





to his handwriting if it had been shown her 
among a thousand. There is no expert keener- 
eyed in these things than Love. 

“ At last,” she said to herself, with a great 
wave of joy drowning her heart. 

It never occurred to her that the letter might 
bring evil tidings. It was like the leaflet in the 
beak of the dove. It meant that the dark days 
were ended, and the glad world was beginning to 
smile upon her again. It was a long letter, but 
she had not read many lines before despair seized 
her. She uttered no cry or groan. She sat with 
the letter held tightly in her convulsed hand, de- 
vouring the cruel words. 


“My Dearest AND oNnLY BeLovep, — Before 
leaving this place I write to explain my conduct 
of the last six weeks, which must have seemed 
cold and unworthy, and to explain my course in 
the future, which may offend her whom I could 
sacrifice most things rather than offend. I have 
made up my mind to leave Little Yafford. I 
have made up my mind never to marry. 
sons which I can not enter upon have urged me 
to this resolution. I have loved deeply, fondly, 
with an unmeasured and absorbing love, but I 
have schooled myself to surrender the hope of a 
happiness which made life very fair and sweet, 
and which I once deemed not incompatible with 
my calling and the duties that belong to it. 

“Forgive me, Beatrix, for the pain this letter 
may cause you—forgive me for the part I have 
had in your life. Had Providence willed for me 
to find you independent and poor, we might have 
been happy. As it is, I am assured that only 
misery, remorse, and regret would follow our 
union. 

“May God bless you! May He pardon and 
pity you in all your need of pardon and pity! 
The best of us need both at His hands. I take 
up my pilgrim’s staff with a heavy heart, and go 
my way, cheered by no promise in the future, 
sustained only by the hope of doing some good 
work among my fellow-men before I die. 

“Oh, Beatrix, if you know how my heart yearns 
toward you, how my whole being is rent as I 
write this cold farewell, you would pity me as I 
pity you—for I have need of all your pity. 

“T will write no more. Words are no balm 
for a real and lasting sorrow. 

“ Farewell, Beatrix, and whatever you may think 
of me, believe at least that you are the only wom- 
an I have ever loved—the only woman I can ever 
love. Yours in deepest sorrow, 

“Cyru, CULVERHOUSE.” 


This ended all. It was very clear to her that 
her lover thought as Little Yafford thought. In 
his eyes, too, she was a guilty wretch for whom 
he could feel nothing but pity. 

“He was the only creature who ever really 
loved me since my mother died,” she thought; 
“and now he has deserted me.” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“ atas! I HAVE NOR HOPE NOR HEALTH.” 


Betta Scratcue.., tripping to the Park one 
frosty morning, and entering Mrs. Piper’s morn- 
ing-room all beaming with smiles, like a small 
edition of Aurora, found the invalid in tears, 
and sniffing feebly at a bottle of aromatic vine- 


2 
“.. Dear Mrs. Piper, have you had one of your 
bad aches ?” 

“No, my dear, it is not my bodily health, but 
my spiritual condition that affects me. I feel as if 
I had been holding on by an anchor, and somebody 
had taken the anchor away, and left me tossing 
on a stormy sea. I had such faith in him. He 
put things in a clearer light than Mr. Mowler— 
though the Rev. Josiah Mowler is a sainted creat- 
ure—and I shall always say so. Oh, Bella, I am 
grateful to you for having brought that good man 
here, but I feel it hard to lose him, just as I had 
pinned my faith upon his teaching.” 

Mrs. Piper wiped away her tears with the fine 
hem-stitched cambric that befitted her wealth 
and position, and applied herself disconsolately 
to her smelling-bottle. 

“What do you mean?” asked Bella, all the 
pinkness fading out of her round cheeks. 

“Why, surely you have heard ?” 

“T have heard nothing. Is it about Mr. Cul- 
verhouse ?” 

“My dear, he has left us. He has gone to 
Bridford—a horrible place in Lancashire, where 
they have small-pox every year. You might have 
knocked me down with a feather when Ebenezer 
came in and told me about it.” 

Bella sat pale and speechless. Was it for this 
that she had schemed? She had slandered her fa- 
miliar friend, sold herself to Satan in the hope of 
winning this man: and behold he was gone, and 
there was no more chance of winning him than 
there had been before she periled her soul by 
this sin. For Bella knew that she had sinned. 
She was quite capable of doing a wicked thing 
for her own advan or to gratify her evil 
temper, but she knew that the act was wicked, 
and she had a lurking idea that she would have 
to pay for it in some manner in the future. Bel- 
la regarded sin as some people regard going into 
debt for present gratification, as a matter to be 
settled in a remote future, and hardly worth 
thinking about while the day of reckoning is so 
far off. 

“Do you mean that he has really gone,” she 
faltered presently, “‘ forever ?” 

“Yes, my dear, he has left us for a perma- 
nency. I suppose it is to better himself; but I 
can’t fancy any body bettering themselves at 
Bridford, where the small-pox been raging 
on and off ever since I can remember.” 

“ How did you hear of it?” asked Bella, with 
the faint hope that this piece of information 
might prove a fable. 

“From himself, dear. He wrote me the sweet- 





est letter, full of comfort. But I don’t know 
what I shall do without him. His visits buoyed 
me up.” 

“Other people will be sorry,” said Bella, 
faintly. 

“Every body must be sorry. He is a saintly 
young man.” 

“When did he leave ?” 

“Yesterday morning.” 

“ And I never heard of it!” exclaimed Bella. 

She was thinking how all things had looked 
the same though he was gone. There had been 
nothing in earth or sky to tell her that the light 
had faded out of her life. The dull village street, 
with her mother’s vagabond fowls pecking in the 
highway, had looked not a shade duller than usu- 
al. She had passed Mrs. Pomfret’s trim garden, 
and had looked tenderly at the square, unpretend- 
ing cottage, thinking that those walls sheltered 
him; and he was far away. He was gone, and 
she had not known it. 

“He might have called to wish me good-by,” 
she complained, “ after my working for his poor.” 

“Tt must have been very sudden at the last,” 
suggested Mrs. Piper. 

la went to the school-room to grapple with 
the unruly young Pipers, sick at heart. All her 
misery was Mrs. Dulcimer’s fault, she thought, not 
taking into consideration her own readiness to 
lend herself to Mrs. Dulcimer’s plans. 

There was only one ray of comfort—a lurid 
and unholy light in the dark gulf of her thoughts. 
If Cyril had gone away taking her hopes with him, 
he had left Beatrix also hopeless. There was an 
end of the tie between those two. If he had 
meant to marry Miss Harefield, he would not have 
left Little Yafford. 

She dragged herself through the lessons some- 
how, beating time to Elizabeth Fry’s performance 
of the classic melody of Trab, Trab, with some- 
body’s variations—the variations of an ancient 
and stereotyped order, first triplets, then little 
stunted runs, then octaves, then a wailing minor 
all in chords, and then a general banging and flare 
up for a finale. The piece was hideous, and Eliz- 
abeth Fry’s playing was a degree worse than the 
piece. Bella’s head ached wofully by the time 
her pupil had pounded through the brilliant finale, 
but she bore up heroically, and heard Horne Tooke 
read about William the Conqueror in a drawling 
voice, with a nasal ad libitum accompaniment. 
These children never seemed to get beyond Will- 
iam the Conqueror. Their historical ideas were 
strictly feudal, and it must have appeared to them 
only yesterday when the curfew was heard from 
every church tower, and Peter the hermit was 
kindling the souls of Christians with his war-cry 
of Deus vult. 

Bella stopped to see the little Pipers safely 
through their early dinner, the tables of these 
juveniles being as much a scene of strife and con- 
tention as any battle-field in history. It was a 
hard matter to preserve some semblance of peace, 
still harder to inculcate any thing approaching 
good manners, the young Pipers having entered 
the world with an incapacity for using spoons, 
forks, knives, or other implements of civilized life 
in a decent manner. The battle-field was gener- 
ally flooded before dinner was over—not with the 
gore of the combatants, but with Brougham’s 
stout, or with Elizabeth’s regulation glass of old 
port, or a sauce-boat that had capsized in a strug- 
gle to get it “ first,” or a mustard-pot turned over 
in a free fight. Bella had a little more influence 
over these barbarians than the servants, who, 
coming and going like the wind, were of no au- 
thority; but to-day Bella sat at the head of the 
table looking straight before her, and allowed the 
young Pipers to squabble, snatch, push, and kick 
one another to their hearts’ content. 

She was thinking of that ideal vicarage which 
might have been hers in the future if Cyril Cul- 
verhouse had only cared for her. 

“He might have chosen me if his heart had 
been free,” she reflected. “Every body tells me 
Iam pretty—even Mr. Piper, coarse and common 
as he is, always compliments me about my looks. 
Why should not Cyril have liked me?” 

It seemed a hard thing for Bella that this gift 
of prettiness should be such a barren boon that 
it should not bring her exactly what she wanted. 
She shed some sullen tears on her way home, 
across the windy Park, along the bleak high-road. 
There was no one to see her tears or to pity her. 
She was angry with fate, angry with life, in which 
all things were so unequally meted out. Beatrix 
was miserable too, no doubt, in her handsome 
house yonder, the house whose dullness even Bel- 
la had found a shade worse than poverty. 

Bella changed her dress and bonnet, and went 
to make an afternoon call upon Mrs. Dulcimer, 
certain of hearing all about Cyril’s departure 
from that loquacious lady. The twilight shadows 
were falling already, and the half dozen dingy 
little shops in the village street were dimly illu- 
minated with oil or tallow; but an hour or so be- 
fore tea was always the best time for finding Mrs. 
Dulcimer. 

“Well, my dear, you have heard the news, I 
suppose ?” said the Vicar’s wife, dispensing with 
the usual “ How d’ye do?” in her eagerness. 

“T have, dear Mrs. Dulcimer, and I am so sur- 
prised !” J 

“So is every body, my dear, Mr. Dulcimer most 
of all. Such a sudden desertion, an old pupil 
too, whom we looked upon almost as a son. I 
think it positively unkind. He wants a wider 
sphere for his work. Such nonsense! Little 
Yafford has been wide for Mr. Dulcimer 
for the last twenty years. But the young men 
of the present day are so restless and ambitious ! 
I suppose he thinks Little Yafford is not the 
shortest way to a Bishopric. And he has taken 
a charge at Bridford—a horrible town in Lanca- 
shire, where there are nothing but chemical 
works, and the river runs sulphur and asafoetida.”” 

“Rather a perverted taste,” said Bella. “I 
wonder he did not stay here and try to marry 
Miss Harefield. She would be a splendid match 
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for him. And now her father is dead she is free 
to marry any one she likes.” 

Mrs. Dulcimer shook her head with a dismal 
air, and gave a prolonged sigh, 

“ Ah, my dear, it is very sad. Those reports.” 

Bella echoed the si 

“J was very fond of her—once,” she said. 

“So was I, Bella, And even now I should be 
the last to condemn —C nope I ae Se I 
should judge any body w the 
ool ne We for that, But I confess that I can 
not feel the same as I used about Beatrix Hare- 
field. I can’t get over the strangeness of her 
having bought that laudanum in ever so many 
different shops. There seems such a low cun- 
ning in it—it is like the act of a criminal,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Dulcimer, warming as she went on, 
and forgetting her protest against judging others. 
« And I am sorry to say,” she continued, with in- 
creasing solemnity, “ Rebecca thinks as I do.” 

“ And Mr. Dulcimer ?” inquired Bella. 

“Oh, Mr. Dulcimer is a very curious man in 
that respect, he never thinks the same as other 

ple. He is convinced of Beatrix’s innocence, 
and says the Little Yafford people are a set of 
idiots for condemning her. But say what he 
will he can not stem the tide of public opinion. 
The coroner’s verdict was so unsatisfactory.” 

“ What does Sir Kenrick think ?” asked Bella. 

“Oh, he and Mr. Dulcimer are of the same 
opinion.” 

“ Beatrix is too handsome to be condemned 
by gentlemen,” said Bella, with an unconscious 
venom. 

“Qh, my dear, that consideration would not 
affect Mr. Dulcimer, however it might influence 
Kenrick. The best thing she could do would be 
to marry Kenrick,” pursued Mrs. Dulcimer, 
thoughtfully, ‘“‘ but I could never take the same 
interest in the match that I should have done a 
few months ago. In fact I would rather not 
have act or part in it. If they were to marry, 
and Kenrick were to die suddenly, or under 
mysterious circumstances, and I had been the 
means of bringing about the marriage, I should 
feel myself a murderer.” 

Mr. Dulcimer came in from his afternoon round 
at this moment. He nodded to Belia, and sank 
down with a fatigued air in the comfortable arm- 
chair that always stood ready for him by the 
hearth. 

“T have been to the Water House,” he said, as 
if taking up the thread of his wife’s discourse. 
“ Beatrix is very ill.” 

“T am sorry to hear that.” 

“Tam more than sorry. These wretches will 
contrive to kill her before they have done. Nam- 
by says that her illness is entirely the result of 
mental disturbance. That monster Scales has 
gone off at a moment’s notice—after eating Hare- 
field’s bread for sixteen years—and left that poor 
child to face this foul-mouthed world alone. She 
is ill, and with no one but servants about her. 
You ought to go and nurse her, Bella. She has 
been very good to you. I hope you are not a fair- 
weather friend—like the old man in the weather- 
glass who only comes out when the sun is shin- 
ing.” 

“Oh, Mr. Dulcimer, how can you think so bad- 
ly of me?” remonstrated Bella. 

“T don’t wish to think badly about you. But 
you have rather deserted Beatrix lately, I have 
noticed.” 

“Mrs, Piper is so exacting, and such an in- 
valid.” 

“Well, Beatrix is also an invalid now, and 
Mrs. Piper must give way a little. She has her 
husband and children to take care of her. Bea- 
trix has no one. As soon as she is well enough 
to be moved I shall have her brought here.” 

“Oh, Clement!” exclaimed Mrs. Dulcimer, with 
a troubled look. 

“What do you mean by ‘Oh, Clement?” We 
have plenty of spare bedrooms. Providence, in 
denying us children, has balanced matters by 
giving us spare bedrooms.” 

“Don’t you think people will talk if we have 
her here ?” 

“People will talk whether or no. The busi- 
ness in life of one-half of the world is to criticise 
and misjudge the conduct of the other half. But 
have you ever reflected how little difference all 
this evil speaking makes in life? It can not 
change a single element in nature. It can worry 
us into untimely graves, if we are foolish enough 
to be worried by it—it can divide man and wife, 
or father and son, if man or wife, or father or 
son, is idiotie enough to be influenced by the evil 
tongues of indifferent lookers-on—but scandal 
can not, of itself, make the slightest difference in 
us or in the world we inhabit—it can not shorten 
our days, or prevent the summer sun from shining 
upon us,” 

“Tam sure I don’t know what Miss Coyney will 
say,” murmured Mrs. Dulcimer, plaintively. 

“Miss Coyney is not my bishop,” retorted her 
husband ; “and if she were, I should not consult 
her as to my choice of guests.” 

Bella went to the Water House next day. She 
found Beatrix prostrate with some kind of low fe- 
ver, and light-headed. It was al her a piteous 
Spectacle, this lonely sick-bed. Mr. Namby came 
in three times in the course of the day and even- 
ing, and was full of anxiety about his patient. 
He found Bella sitting quietly by the bedside, 
ready to assist the faithful maid-servant in nurs- 
ing her mistress, Mrs. Peters, the fat housekeep- 
er, came in every half hour, and was miserable 
because her beef tea and calves’-foot jelly were 
hot appreciated by the fever-parched invalid. 

Cyril’s name came more than once from those 
dry, pale lips, while Bella sat by and listened. 
His desertion was evidently the blow that had 
Struck home. 

“T’'m afraid she has heard some of the unkind 
gossip that’s been about, and that it has preyed 
upon her mind,” said Mr. Namby, in a confiden- 
tial chat with Miss Scratchell; “I can’t account 
for her illness in any other way. It’s all the 





mind. Mr. Dulcimer promises to carry her off to 
the Vicarage directly she is well enough to be 
moved. That will be a very good thing. Change 
—change of scene and surroundings will do a 
great deal.” 

To Mr. Namby, whose horizon had for the last 
five-and-twenty years been bounded by the sulky 
ridge of the moors that shut in Little Yafford, a 
change from the Water House to the Vicarage 
seemed a grand thing. And if in the summer his 
patient could be taken to Scarborough or Harro- 
gate, the cure ought to be complete. Mr. Namby 
never thought of prescribing the Tyrol or the 
Engadine. Those places had for him little more 
than a traditionary or phical existence, and 
were only present in his mind as certain wavy 
lines upon the map. The days of Cook and Gaze, 
when even such persons as Mr. Namby may be 
personally conducted over the face of the Conti- 
nent, were yet to come. 

Beatrix mended slowly under Mr. Namby’s care, 
and with plenty of nursing from Mrs. Peters, Mary, 
the house-maid, Bella, and Mrs. Dulcimer, the Vic- 
ar’s wife being incapable of remaining long in a 
state of even tacit opposition to her dear Clement. 
She was not quite comfortable in her own mind 
about Beatrix, but she tried to be convinced ; and 
she told herself that such a clever man as Clem- 
ent, with the finest library of reference that ever a 
country parson collected, must be wiser than Miss 
Coyney. 

So one afternoon, in windy March, Beatrix was 
put into the old-fashioned carriage in which her 
mother had driven during her brief wedded life, 
and was conveyed to the Vicarage, there to re- 
main until she was strong enough to travel. She 
felt a sensation nearer akin to happiness than 
she had known for a long time when she found 
herself seated in the Vicar’s fire-lit library, with 
a little old-fashioned tea-table by her side, and 
Rebecca waiting upon her with a cup of strong 
tea. Rebecca had been talked to seriously by the 
Vicar, and had seceded in a scandalously abrupt 
manner from the Coyney faction. 

“ Now, Beatrix, this is to be your home as long 
as you can make yourself happy in it,” said the 
Vicar. “The Water House is a very fine old 
place, but it is damp and dismal, and I don’t at all 
wonder that it made you ill. You are to call this 
home, and you are to think of me as your father.” 

“ And you do not believe—” faltered Beatrix, 
and then burst into tears. 

“T believe you are a good and noble girl,” said 
the Vicar, cheerily, “and that a happy and hon- 
orable life lies before you.” 

“ And, after all,” he reflected, “ though I detest 
match-making, it would be no bad thing for that 
dog Kenrick if he could win this splendid girl for 
his wife.” 

That dog Kenrick was still off and on at the 
Vicarage. His leave did not expire till the end 
of April. He had about six weeks before him. 

He came in presently while Beatrix was sitting 
in the dimly lighted room sipping her tea. Mr. 
Dulcimer had been called out into the hall to see 
a parishioner. There was no one else in the 
room. 

“T am so glad to see you better,” said Kenrick, 
heartily, planting himself in a chair near Miss 
Harefield. 

By that doubtful light he was wonderfully like 
Cyril. The shock of his entrance—something in 
the likeness, as he sat beside her with the fire- 
glow flickering upon his face—moved Beatrix 
painfully. She could hardly answer him. 

“Thank you. I am much better,” she mur- 
mured, faintly. 

“But far from well, I am afraid,” he said. 
“You seem very weak.” 

In the next instant her head fell back upon 
the cushion of the easy-chair. She had fainted. 
Kenrick rang the bell violently for Rebecca. 

He was not a coxcomb, but he had a very good 
opinion of himself, and this fainting fit of Bea- 
trix’s affected himself curiously. He made up his 
mind that it was he whom she loved, and not Cyril ; 
and he made up his mind that he would win her 
for his wife. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Calendar. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Sunday, 16.—Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Friday, 21.—St. Matthew. 
Sunday, 23.—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Saturday, 29.—St. Michael. 
Sunday, 30.—Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Tue New York Presbyterians of the i a 
eration will cherish the memory of the late Rev. 
Dr. Asa D. Sirs, who was buried at Hanover, 
New Hampshire, the seat of Dartmouth College, 
August 19. He had been twenty-nine years a 

tor in this city, and numbered among the 
members of his church, on the corner of Second 
Avenue and Fourteenth Street, such strong men 
as WiL.1aM E. Dopeg. Called to the presiden- 
cy of Dartmouth, he won in that position the 
love, not to say the reverence, of the students, 
and added largely to the resources of the insti- 
tution. President SmrrH was remarkable for 
the balance of his faculties. He shed a steady 
light, and was one of those sound, sensible, ever- 
to-be-trusted men of whom we have too few, 
either in Church or state. The tributes paid to 
his memory at the seat of Dartmouth College 
were very affectionate, Professor Noyes espe- 
cially dwelling upon Dr. Smira’s presidency of 
fourteen years. 





The two witnesses for the Countess LAMBER- 
TIN1 (who claims to be the daughter of Cardinal 
ANTONELLI, and contests his will) ordered to be 
specially examined on account of their advanced 

e have been before the court at Rome. One 
of them is a priest (VeNnpDiTT!I), and the other 

TAMBURLAN!) was cardinal’s major-domo. 
he examination was private. The Roman cor- 
respondent of the London Daily News reports, 


however, that TamBURLANI’S evidence was re- 
markably clear, and deeply impressed the judge. 
The Roman correspondent of the London Times 
telegraphs, under date of August 5: ‘‘ Although 
this case has only now come before the public, 
steps were taken in the matter immediately aft- 
er the cardinal’s death, and since that time it 
has divided the inmates and intimates of the 
Vatican into two distinct parties—not, however, 
as to whether the Countess LaMBEBTINI is the 
daughter of the cardinal or not (upon that point 
there has been no question), but as to how far 
efforts should be made to hush the scandal up.” 





The British Wesleyan Conference adjourned, 
August 10, to meet in Bradford July 23, 1878. 
The next Conference will consist of 240 min- 
isters and as many laymen. The Publishing 
House, established by Joun WESLEY, who print- 
éd and circulated his own books, was reported 
to be prosperous. The sales of the year were: 

riodicals, 1,818,000 copies; tracts and covers, 

332,000 ; ae hymns, 40,500; new hymn- 

books, 830,000; new supplement, 22,450; school 
hymn-books, 240,500; catechism and miscella- 
neous, 625,000. It was resolved to issue a new 
tract weekly, and to publish a series on the va- 
rious aspects of the Sabbath question. 





The American delegates to the Presbyterian 
Council in Edinburgh are heard from wherever 
they go a Europe. By some chance, 
Mr. WirtL1AM RankW, the treasurer of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions, the Rev. G. 
D. Matuews, the Rev. Dr. Ormiston, of this 
city, and the Rev. Dr. PeLtz met in the Synod 
of the United Evangelical Ghurch of Belgium, 
holding its session in Brussels. Although com- 
pm to speak in French, the Americans quick- 
y won the attention of the Synod. Of Dr. Or- 
MISTON’s address it is said: ‘‘ The Synod was so 
carried away by his expressions of Christian 
sympathy that the members rose to their feet, 
and gave the doctor such an encore as he seldom, 
if ever, received. His hearers were in tears as 
he continued, and crowded forward to shake 
hands with Christian heartiness.”’ 





The reports of the Pope’s health are very far 
from assuring. The London Times correspondent 
at Rome telegraphs, August 28: ‘‘ I have received 
from ordinarily trustworthy sources informa- 
tion that the Pope is suffering great prostration, 
and has barely strength to attend to any busi- 
ness. A camarilla commands at the Vatican, 
and acts in the name of the Pope. Intrigue has 
commenced, which is preparatory to a crisis, and 
some of the cardinals are holding meetings to 
provide for any emergency.” 





The Freethinkers, in these days of conven- 
tions, have had theirs in Wolcott, New York, 
August 17-20. About 2000 persons attended. 
Professor C. D. B. Mrius presided. An organi- 
zation styled ‘‘The Freethinkers’ Society of 
Central and Western New York” was effected. 
The eastern part of the State does not appear 
to have been represented in the Convention. 





Hudson will be the place of the annual meet- 
ing of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of the State of New York, September 20-24. The 
meeting for organization will be held in the 
First Presbyterian Church of that city on Thurs- 
day, the 20th, at 3 p.m. 





Sir Epwarp Stracuer has written a letter to 
the London Spectator, in which he expresses the 
opinion that the country clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church are being drawn into the move- 
ment toward sacerdotalism which is now so 
greatly disturbing the English Churehmen. He 
says: ‘‘Sacerdotalism is essentially anti-nation- 
al, and the country clergy, as the elder genera- 
tion es away, are becoming at once more 
sacerdotal and more alien from the national as 
distinguished from clerical life. They are timid 
as yet, and work by sap and mine rather than by 
open attack; but they are steadily though si- 
—_ destroying the old relations of the parson 
and his parishioners, and substituting the new 
relation—or rather separation—between a priest- 
hood holy from its ordination and a laity who 
have no spiritual place or rights except what 
are dispensed to them by their priests.” 





A call is made on American Christians for 
contributions to help the sufferers from the fam- 
ine in India. The rainy season did not bring 
the relief expected, the amount of rain-fall being 
very slight. The Dutch Reformed Church has a 
mission in this part of India, and its Foreign 
Missionary Society transmits funds. About 
$1000 has already been forwarded. 





Since 1841 England has hed a civil marriage 
act. In that period 800,000 persons have been 
married in the a offices. The report 
of the Registrar-General for 1875 states that 
149,685 marriages were celebrated during that 
year according to the rites of the Church of En- 

land, and 51,527 by other forms. The Registrar- 
Generel speaks of a fact which shows a decided 
opposition of the Established clergy to civil mar- 
riage. ‘‘Attempts,’”’ he says, “‘are sometimes 
made to persuade persons who have been duly 
married in accordance with all the legal forms 
at the registry office that such marriages are 
i , and that the parties should not live 
tonether until a religious ceremony according 
to the rites of the Established Church has been 
gone through.”’ 





The Free Church of Italy has opened a college 
in Rome for the aniising, of ministers. It faces 
the Castle of St. Angelo, on the Tiber; the 
building is not new, but must, judging from its 
cost ($60,000), be ample for the purpose. The 
Rev. Mr. HenpeRson, of Scotland, and Signor 
Gavazzi have been appointed professors; the 
hope is expressed that the third place may be 
filled by an American theologian. 





A ne temperance orator has appeared—F. 
G. SroaRr by name. He intends to go South 
and work among the Freedmen. One of the 
temperance leaders of this State reports of him: 
‘*T have heard all the great master orators of his 
race, but never one to surpass him in the gift of 
eloquent speech.” 


The reported conversation of Prince Bis- 
MARCK with some Wiirtemberg Protestant cler- 








gymen upon the religious condition of Ger- 


many is so contrary to the traditions of official 
reserve that its truth has been doubted. It is 
not, however, unlike BisMARCK, who has always 
been unreserved in the expression of his opin- 
ions. The Prince said: ‘You have the same 
ecclesiastical legislation as Prussia. In Wiir- 
temberg the Catholic Church calmly acquiesces 
in what is denounced as wholly unacceptable in 
Prussia.”” This difference in the temper of the 
Vatican Bismarck attributes to the anger ex- 
cited by the abolition of the Catholic depart- 
ment in the Prussian Ministry of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. Of the May laws he expresses this opin- 
ion: “I can not say that I approve every item 
enacted in these laws, but I contend that, on 
the whole, they answer their pu e, and are a 
strong wall of defense in the inevitable conflict 
with the papacy. By virtue of these laws we 
have recovered the position we gave up in 1830. 
We have taken back what was our own up to 
that date. We can now afford to stand on the 
offensive, and wait for what is to be.” 





THE DES MOINES RAPIDS 
CANAL. 

One of the most important improvements on 
the Mississippi River is illustrated in an engrav- 
ing on page 720—that of the canal by which the 
obstructions to navigation caused by the Des 
Moines Rapids are surmounted. The work has 
been several years in process of construction. 
It consists of a canal along the west bank of the 
Mississippi, from Keokuk to Nashville, a little 
more than seven miles in length, 300 feet wide, 
five feet deep at the lowest depth of water known 
in the river, and deepening the bed of the river 
from Nashville to Montrose. The work was be- 
gun by anchoring buoys in the river to mark the 
line of the eastern bank of the canal. Then 
along this line immense quantities of stone were 
dumped, until an embankment of broken rock 
was formed, the inner side of which was subse- 
quently covered with earth. The canal is mere- 
ly a portion of the river rescued from the rapids, 
and made available for commerce at all seasons 
by means of locks that regulate the depth of wa- 
ter in its course. 

These locks are three in number. The lower 
lock is at Keokuk, the middle lock is about two 
and a half miles above, and the third at the up- 
per end of the canal, at Nashville. They are 489 
feet long by 80 feet in width. The gates are of 
enormous strength, and are worked by hydraulic 
engines of great power. The estimated weight 
of the largest gate is 130 tons, The work has 
been done under the direction of United States 
military engineers, 








HUMORS OF THE.DAY. 


Two musical enthusiasts of Cambridge, members of 
two rival colleges, says a writer in the Sporting Ga- 
zette, were not long since discuseing the merits of their 
respective organists. “Ah,” said the first, a Trinity 
man, “‘ you should hear our man do ‘ They came about 
me like bees, and are extinct even as the fire among the 
thorns.’ Now that’s what I think the real test of a 
fine organist, if he can do the buzz in ‘ They came about 
me like bees.’” ‘“‘Ob,” cried the other, impatiently 
interrupting him, “ours can do the bees wonderfully 
too, but you should just hear him ‘ grin like a dog, and 
run about through the city.’ ” 





Tue Most ImpoRTANT Tune To WomaN ON Tats Lirr— 
To woo man. 





Makrne sure or uimu.—In France, not long ago, a 
man was tried for murder. He was found guilty and 
condemned, and in the usual course the jurors were 
—_— to to sign the petition for a commutation of 
his sentence. One of them did so, with the postscript, 
“On condition that he hangs himself.” 





Homaorartaio Sovr.—Take two starved pigeons, 
hang them by a string in the kitchen window so that 
the sun will cast the shadow of the pigeons into an 
iron pot already on the fire, and which will hold ten 
gallons of water ; boil the shadows over a slow fire for 
ten hours, and then give the patient one drop in a glass 
of water every ten days. 

ED 

A cockney, speaking of the demise of an octogena- 
rian, re ed that he was born at Hayti and died at 
heighty-two. 


He wovutp nor commir uimseLy.—In the Registra- 
tion Court, Cupar, Fife, a man was called u to 
pear as a witness, and could not be found, On the 
sheriff asking where he was, a grave, elderly tle- 
man rose up, and, with mach emphasia, said, “‘ My 
lord, he’s = “Gone! gone!” said the sheriff; 
“where ishe gone?” “That I can not inform you,” re- 
plied the communicative gentleman, “ but he’s dead.” 











In Bath Abbey is to be seen the following epitaph : 
“ Here lies Ann Mann; she lived an old ater and 
an old Mann.” 


SWEETS TO THE SWEET. 


My Flora is the aweetest gir! ; 

One would half think she fed on flowers, 
Did one not know she put away 

Much solid food at vulgar hours, 


Her lips are red, and pink her cheeks, 

Her sweet young figure's nicely rounded ; 
Did you but see her at her lunch, 

By Jove, I think you'd be astounded! 


me stay! "tis mean these little things 
us publicly to be reporting ; 
There is so much in Flora sweet, 

It ought and does take some supporting. 








Prroociovs.—A tleman had occasion to correct 
his daughter, aged four, recently. After it was over. 
— rele C4 a bey oh 4! went to her mother and 
nqu “Don't you t would do 
go out of doors r ped —— 





An exchange says a man fell from a church steeple 
in Soudan, a distance of nearly a hundred feet, 
and although he escaped injury, he was “ mach scared. 


Harmvess Ipo.arry—Dealing in dolls’ eyes, 








A woman's rights orator frankly declared that the 
first time a coat sleeve encircled her waist she seemed 
to be in a pavilion built of rainbows, the window-sills 
of which were composed of Aolian harps. 





“Make me a nice easy coat,” said a noted pulpit 
orator of Chi to his tailor one day lately" one 
that’s loose roomy enough for ine to stretch up 


“you want me to make one jesture size?” “That's 
it, exactly,” exclaimed as he laughed at the 





tailor's merry an; “one that I can jest swin le 
self iu.” P jes! g my: 


| 
| 


in and w eloquent over, you know.” “ Yes, I un- 
derstand,” said the tailor, with a twinkle in bis eye: “ 
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AN EXCURSION STEAMER. 


No city in the world is more advantageously 
situated than New York for the enjoyment of 
cheap and healthful summer excursions by wa- 
ter. There is a choice of trips for every day of 
the week, if change is wanted, and the expense 
is so trifling that very few people are too poor to 
avail themselves of the privilege whenever they 
want to seek relief from the heat and dust of the 
city. They can take a short ocean trip to Long 
Branch or Rockaway in safe and commodious 
steamers. A shorter sail is that to Coney Isl- 
and, which offers the advantage of a prolonged 
stay on the beach. Besides these ocean trips 
there are dozens of excursions up the Hudson, 


1 

| RUSSIAN NAVAL OPERATIONS. 
| THE naval forces of Russia and Turkey have 
not as yet played a very prominent part in the 
war. In the Black Sea, Admiral Poporr’s armored 
vessels have been recently engaged in convoying 
to the Kilia mouth of the Danube a small fleet 
of Russian war vessels of very light draught for 
use in that river. The expedition was intrusted 
to Admiral TcnickatsHorr, and included steam 
transports with soldiers, floating batteries, and 
gun-boats, all of which reached the Kilia in safe- 
ty, the Popoffka and two gun-boats, which escort- 
ed them, returning to Odessa at night. A Turkish 


frigate, three iron-clads, and a gun-boat were off 
the Sulina mouth of the Danube, but the expedi- 
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“LOOK TO YOUR NOSE.” 


Tuts is a very common expression, but there is 
more in it than at first meets the eye. Noseolo- 
gy is a neglected science. Phrenology has had 
its day and generation. The science of the cra- 
nium is now as a tale that was told, although its 
votaries thirty years ago were quite as numerous 
and enthusiastically indiscriminate as the fre- 
quenters of skating rinks and spelling bees were 
a couple of years ago. Phrenology, or the theo- 
ry thereof, has many salient points about it, but 
it lacks the determinate quality. There are so 
many bumps upon the head—they are defined to 
a hair’s- breadth, according to the stucco casts 
that invaded nearly every house a quarter of a 





certainly quite as much accuracy as any of our 
clever craniologists ever exhibited. 
Dr. Watts wrote : 
“The mind's the stendard of the man.” 


Noseologists have a different idea. Their great 
apostle, Mr. Sloane, thought that the nose is the 
true needle to point to the loadstone of heart and 
mind alike. It is the most prominent outcome 
of the inner nature. It attaches to itself all the 
mental superiority of the human cosmogony 

The varieties of noses are legion—the shades 
of difference are multifarious,‘even in noses with 
a like general outline. These differences are per- 
ceptible, yet in many cases so faintly so that one 
would almost need to go into logarithms to esti- 
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which take one to lovely groves on either shore 
of that beautiful river, or to some pleasant island, 
where one can pass a few hours under the shel- 
ter of trees. 

Thousands of people avail themselves every 
day of these facilities for getting out of the 
dusty city. On some days the number of excur- 
sionists at Rockaway alone has reached sixty 
thousand ; and the same is true of Coney Island, 
where the improvements in the way of hotels and 
bathing houses have entirely changed the charac- 
ter of the beach within the last two years. The 
engraving on the opposite page shows a New 
York pier just before the starting of an excur- 
sion steamer. The crowd is often excessive, and 
an accident to the machinery or a collision might 
result in a serious disaster. 
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RUSSIAN GUN-BOAT AND TORPEDO-BOATS FIGHTING WITH THE BATTERIES NEAR SILISTRIA. 


ae 


tion was not perceived. The Russian vessels thus 
taken into the Danube will be of great service to 
the army during the remainder of the war. 

The engraving on this page represents the en- 
gagement on the 27th of July at Budshak, on the 
Danube, between Rassova and Silistria, where the 
Russian gun-boat Fudgern and the torpedo-boats 
Rundnica and Zinzar were opposed to the Turk- 
ish batteries on the right bank of the river. It 
took place about six miles below Silistria. The 
Russian boats had come up from Tchernavoda to 
make a reconnaissance. The cannonade on both 
sides went on briskly for some time, and one of 
| the gun-boats was considerably damaged. A 
| Turkish Monitor from Silistria at length came 
| down to join in the conflict. Its appearance 

warned the Russian boats to a timely retreat. 





century ago—that really one might be self-con- | mate precisely. 


ceited or firm, venerative or pugilistic, according- 
ly as a slight accident may have befallen the sub- 
ject immediagely before the time that he happen- 
ed to come under the hands of the manipulator. 
Noseology is by no means so empirical. It goes 
directly to the point. Its professors challenge 
contradiction, not upon what the recognized dic. 
tionary of the spelling bees has it about phrenol- 
ogy; “The science of the human mind as con- 
nected with the supposed organs of thought and 
passion in the brain, and as developed by the ex- 
ternal undulations of the cranium ;” it presumes 
only upon one medium organ for the reading of 
character, and that is the nose alone. There is 
at least simplification in this neglected rough- 
and-ready method of discerning character, and 














The contour of the face affects 
noses greatly, and a like pattern of nose on a fair 
man presents a difference of appearance upon a 
dark, and on fair and dark alike the weather, 
worry, or sickness makes a wonderful alteration. 
Into the minutia of noses, however, there ia lit- 
tle need to enter, as most observers can take 
stock of them after a description of the four 
generic types. As the study progresses the 
types can be divided and subdivided according to 
the keenness of the observation of the reader. 
The generic order of noses is here put thus: 

1. The Pug. 

2. The Roman 

3. The Grecian. 

4. The Grecian or Composite Order 

The pug-nose, pur et simple, it will readily be 
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admitted by all—except perhaps its possessor— 
is by no means an attractive feature in the face, 
especially if the upward curve starts about a 
third of the distance from whence the organ is 
eliminated from the forehead. There are pug- 
noses, especially in Irishmen, if not too much el- 
evated skyward, which are not without humor if 
they happen to be set off with twinkling blue or 
light gray eyes; but if the “diamonds” at each 
side are. not expressive, the pug-nose is almost 
next to repulsive. As a rule, from a pug-nose 
supplementary to an opaque face, the writer in- 
stinctively recoils." The owner of the common 
pug is seldom a brilliant individual; but if he 
happens to possess talents, it may almost be ac- 
cepted as an axiom that Le is overbearing. Not 
unfreq juently he is laborious, anxious to learn, 
but rarely can get further than an inconsequen- 
tial sneer. The common pug has something like 
the ferocity of the bull-dog about it, with the 
vacillating nature of the pug in the canine spe- 
cies. The owner of the uncommon pug by no 
means bears so bad a character. There is some- 
thing more intellectual about him, although it is 
said by noseologists that he is a combination be- 
tween a prize-fighter and a drunken politician, 
and it would go against the grain to declare that 
“no one with an uncommon pug-nose could be 
either a sculptor, a poet, or a painter.” Recent 
history has told us very differently. 

The common Roman nose is held in little re- 
pute by those who are attempting to revive this 
unhappily neglected science of noseology. From 
the bridge it is rounded off to the tip. If not 
strongly marked after the fashion of the late 
Iron Duke, the mind is not of the highest order ; 
it barely rises above mediocrity (the man owner 
of the nose, it should be understood), and be- 
dizens itself on breast and fingers with gaudy 
jewels. The uncommon Roman nose is altogeth- 
er of a different calibre. There is a something 
about it which must assert itself if culture has 
been added to the proboscis. It is a kind of 
nose which overcomes all opposition, which has 
enabled men to conquer mortal achievements, 
“to mould the world to their will.” Notably, to 
use Sloane’s words in our own century, Napoleon 
aud Wellington were in the possession of such 
noses. ‘Napoleon knew the secrets of noseol- 
ogy: he knew what advantages there were in a 
good Roman nose. He selected his generals, 
and put them into places of trust and confidence, 
by the length and height of their noses. The 
Duke of Wellington, one of the most illustrious 
of warriors in times ancient or modern, had a 
strikingly remarkable Roman nose. By this nose 
he couquered Napoleon, and in that nose saved 

‘ritain from becoming a province of France. 
Mi: iy she ever have such a nose in emergencies !” 
and so on, 

The Grecian nose, straighter than the Roman, 
lacks the fiery energy. It is more characteristic 
of amiability and refinement. It indicates pas- 
sion, too; but its real passion means not the 
sword or the spear, but the lute of Apollo and 
the brush of Apelles. Byron fought and died 
for that nose, vet still the cup of Samian wine 
needs to be swallowed under protest. 

But it is a comfort to think that there is anoth- 
er pose not so bad as the pug, nor so valiant as 
the Roman, nor quite so refined as the Grecian, 
but posvessing in a mixed degree the best quali- 
ties of all, guided by a wise discretion. This in 
noseology is called the Composite nose, and it is 
the sort that is generally met with in the streets. 
“It should run in a direct angle,” we are told, 
from the forehead, should be straight, regular, 
and of a good size. “Facts prove and circum- 
stances confirm that this order is suited for at- 
taining eminence in any of the arts and sciences, 
in the senate or the bar, in commerce or in agri- 
culture.” 

It needs no ghost from the grave to tell that 
that hooked nose behind which is set the keen 
eye belongs to the race of the Father of the Faith- 
ful—that race which, enduring much contumely 
and cruel persecution through long centuries, per- 
severed through all its toils, trials, and shocking 
sufferings in accumulating that powerful agency 
called Lucre to such an amount that it may al- 
most safely be said to rule the world. Sloane 
has a wonderful appreciation of this nose. He 
is more eloquent about it than of any of the oth- 
ers, taking it from a pecuniary stand-point. He 
asks where are the Pharaohs, and then says, 
“That nose which toiled and strained under the 


whip of a task-master still exists in all its hooked 
rotundity, as large and as well defined as ever, 
while the nasal organ of the oppressor has van- 


ished, and nowhere exists save in the remains of 
its sculpture,’ 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Dvrine the month of Anguet the entire White 
Mountain region was crowded with travellers seeking 
pleasure or health, By the middle of the month hun- 
dreds of sufferers from rose cold or hay fever had tak- 
en refuge in high and dry localities, with no intention 
of removing until late autumn brings security from 
the attacks of this strange disease. The peculiar qual- 
ity of air which gives exemption from hay fever does 
not appear to exist in all bigh localities. Two of the 
main entrance gates to the White Mountain region are 
Piymouth and North Conway. Passing from the for- 
mer up the Pemigewasset Valley, the traveller comes 
in succession to half a dozen grand centres of interest, 
marked by the solitary hotel by whose name alone the 
place is known, although often some natural charac- 
teristic has suggested that name. The Flume and Pro- 
file houses bound, as it were, the beautiful Franconia 
Notch, and give easy access to the marvelous Flume 
and Pool, and ever-varying views of Eagle Cliff, Profile 
and Echo lakes, and ‘“‘ The Old Man of the Mountain.” 
But although the Profile is located in a glen 1972 feet 
above tide-water, where it is always delightfully cool, 
and the Plume House about 500 feet below, neither lo- 

cality, so far as we have learned, gives security against 
hay fever. Probably the air is not dry enough. The 
Twin Mountain Honee, seventeen miles nearer Mount 
Washington, and deriving its name from the Twin 





range which rises in front of it, is several hundred feet 
lower than the Profile, and yet visitors there find im- 
munity from hay fever. So also they do at Fabyan’s, 
five miles beyond, with Mount Washington rising 
grandly in the foreground, and the railroad to its base 
passing close by. On a little plateau 1900 feet above 
the sea, only four miles from the Fabyan House, and 
near the famous gateway of the White Mountain 
Notch, is the Crawford House. Within a short dis- 
tance are numerous points of interest, which every 
traveller will wish to visit. But we have not heard it 
mentioned as a locality which promises exemption 
from the annoying autumnal catarrh. But at the Glen 
House, situated on a terrace about 1600 feet above the 
sea, on the opposite side of Mount Washington, the 
dry, pure, fragrant air affords relief to the victims of 
this disease; and, moreover, some of the grandest 
views are obtained from this point. There may be 
many towns among the mountains which possess a 
similar curative quality; but Bethlehem, half-way be- 
tween the Profile and Twin Mountatn houses, and Jef- 
ferson Hill, situated on a spur of Mount Starr King, 
have acquired a reputation which draws numerous 
sufferers to their healing borders. 





The Isles of Shoals are seven in number—eight, we 
might say, counting the minute islet Malaga, attached 
to another of the cluster by a breakwater. Their 
names are Duck, Appledore, Smutty Nose, Cedar, Star, 
White, and Londoner. Appledore, the largest, is a 
mile in length; Cedar, the smallest, is one-third of a 
milelong. Four of these islands belong to Maine, and 
three to New Hampshire. The whole group is sur- 
rounded by several dangerous sunken rocks. 





An attempt to use coal instead of wood in the en- 
gines of the Mount Washington Railway, on the up- 
ward trip, recently caused a delay of an hour or more 
in the arrival of the train at the summit. 





It is said that few persons are better versed in Brit- 
ish politics than Queen Victoria. Her long reign has 
given her an experience of constitutional usages which 
many of her advisers do not possess. 





And now astronomers say that Mars has three moons. 
How strange that such a fact should have remained 
undiscovered until recently! Every seventy-nine years 
this fiery planet in his course comes millions of miles 
nearer the earth than he is when most distant. This 
interesting crisis is at hand, and improved telescopes 
have already revealed much that is curious about Mars, 
and more will yet be discovered. 





The Juvenile Asylum at High Bridge is a reformatory 
institution for boys and girls under sixteen years of age. 
There are now about seven hundred children there, 
who are given elementary school instruction, and are 
taught mechanical occupations. Parents are required 
to surrender all control of their children when they 
are admitted, though they often are allowed to reclaim 
them. Those who are not reclaimed, after they have 
finished their course are sent to farmers’ homes in the 
West. An amusing feature of the asylum is the brass- 
band, containing a dozen pieces or more full-sized 
wind instruments, wielded by lads from twelve to six- 
teen years old. Many reach such proficiency that they 
obtain places in regular bands when they leave the 
asylum. 

There is a society in New York styled the “ Fat 
Men’s Association,” the condition of membership be- 
ing the possession of a body of not less than 200 
pounds’ weight. This society was formed in 1869, and 
has grown to the number of 300 members. They have 
an annual clam-bake, which was recently held at South 
Norwalk. There were baked for the visitors 110 bush- 
els of clams and oysters, 800 chickens wrapped in cloths 
and laid above the clams, 400 lobsters, 600 pounds of 
blue-fish wrapped in cloths, three barrels of sweet-po- 
tatoes and two barrels of white potatoes, and, to top 
all, 1000 ears of green corn in the husks. The victor 
who bore off the palm as the heaviest person was a 
young man of twenty-three, who weighed 899 pounds. 
Perhaps after the dinner he might have tipped the 
scales at 400. 


One of the curiosities of the great Exhibition at 
Paris next year will be tle building of the Persian 
National Palace, which is to cover not less than 170 
square meters, and is to be erected by Persian archi- 
tects and workmen. These have just arrived in Paris, 
and are immediately to set to work on its construc- 
tion. The walls are to be—of course Persian-wise— 
covered with faience, and the windows are to be of 
colored glass. 


The remarkable surgical operation of transfusion of 
blood was recently performed upon a consumptive pa- 
tient By a physician of Williamsburg, with apparent 
great success. The patient, who was confined to his 
bed, has improved greatly in health, and has been able 
to do some light work daily. Whether any permanent 
good can result from this experiment upon a person in 
the last stages of consumption remains to be proved. 











The Mayor of Philadelphia has ordered the closing 
of all bar-rooms in that city on Sundays, and a com- 
mittee of temperance men have undertaken to see that 
the order is obeyed. 


In the Red River Valley one man owns a farm which 
is a sight well worth seeing. He has 4000 acres of 
wheat in one body, which good judges predict will 
yield thirty bushels per acre. It would seem to require 
some labor to prepare 120,000 bushels of wheat for the 
market. 





A French medical journal speaks of the value of 
milk in all gastric derangements so frequently induced 
by high temperature. In very hot weather small 
draughts of milk are found to relieve thirst and to 
render unnecessary the drinking of many fluids, which, 
thongh they may allay the thirst, are liable to prodace 
some disc cder at the same time. An instance was cited 
of a severe case being relieved by repeated draughts 
of warm milk when laudanum had bétn given with- 
out success, 

An exchange says that the beautifal evergreens in 
the vicinity of Brunswick, Maine, are suffering from 
the ravages of an insect or grub which is killing the 
firs and spruces, the trees looking as if a heavy fire 
had run through the woods. 





The Mammoth Caves of Kentucky are to be connect- 
ed with the outer world by a railroad, and a modern 
hotel will be built near them. 





Two young men of New York are now making the 
tour of the White Mountains: on horseback. They 
started at West Point, riding along the Hudson River, 





through the Berkshire Hills, Green Mountains, and 
Connecticut Valley, thence to Plymouth, New Hamp- 
shire, through the Franconia Notch to Mount Wash- 
ington. They intend riding through the State of 
Maine to Mount Desert. 


No member of the British Parliament is paid for his 
services, except the ministers. Their duties are ardu- 
ous. One of them must always be in attendance on 
the Queen when she goes to Balmoral or on the Conti- 
nent. Papers are constantly to be submitted to her, 
and it is therefore for the convenience of Parliament 
that she should remain as nearLondon as possible 
during the session, 


The breeding and training of the carrier-pigeon has 
received a new impetus in Germany since the close of 
the late war. Pigeon-houses have been established in 
most of the larger garrison towns, and great attention 
is paid to the subject. The result has been the obser- 
vation of many peculiarities in these birds. Carrier- 
pigeons of good breed, although they may be started 
in company and bound for the same place, fly quite 
independently of one another. Each one selecus its 
own course, some taking a higher, others a lower flight, 
and speeds on its way without taking any heed of its 
neighbors. The birds seem to know that they are 
racing, and each one exerts itself to the utmost to ar- 
rive first at the goal. 


“« 





Tue essentials for wide popularity are fully 
met in Coteate & Co.’s Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 
It is universally esteemed by the tasteful and 
refined as the most delicate and recherché of 
perfumes, and the name and trade-mark of 
Coieate & Co. on each package are a guarantee 
of superior and uniform quality. With such 
nice adaptation, the success of this article is not 


surprising.—[ Com. ] 





Happy tidings for nervous sufferers, and those who 
have been does dr ,and quacked. Pulvermacher’s 
Electric Belts ly cure premature Seay, won 


k and Journal, with information 
worth thousands, mailed free. Address PULVERMACHEB 
Gatvanic Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.—[Com.] 








Ex-Presment Martin Van Buren was made 
comfortable by the use of Jonas Whitcomb’s 
Asthma 


.—[ Com.]} 
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Pure white teeth and a sweet 
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ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Curster, Pa., 0) Srpr. 12th. Location healthful, 
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Curva Works, Stoxz-Upon-Txent. 

Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 

88 MURRAY ST., NEW YORE, 

The only representatives in the United States for 


F. J. KALDENBERG, 


MEERSCHAUM. PIPES, 


Ci ar nolders: ¢ Ko; 
Wholesale and Retail, Received First 
Prize at the Centennial. 


Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
Repairing, Boiling, Silver-Mounting, &c. 
STORES: { 117 Fulton St., 








6 Astor House (B'way), } NewYork, 





Gample, post paid 10 cts. 
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J. B. COLT & CO. 
Manufacturers of Notions, 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR y 7. 


- een S whine, 


There is no monthly iss an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines, — Nation. 














The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.— 
eller. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its yeading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its su eee alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
yd personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 


There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal, 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
"BaRR AT, Subscriber in the United States or 
of Four Dollare by the Publishers. 
oe = Mewtenn 4 Hasren’s W eext.y, and Hanesn’s 
Bazan, _ year, $10 60; or any two for $7 00: 


£0 Se Wreaty, or 
Bazar will be seare tind of Five 
Sunsoniners at ppd in = Soniiinnas: or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Macazure commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to n with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 

| ape to the order of Harper & Brorurns is prefer- 

e to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 

be Tost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertistne in Harren’s WEkKLY AND 
Haxprn’s Bazaz. 
's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
outs e P. $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
was B4 1 00 eet Line; Cuts and Display, 





4 % per =p oat Famer inserti 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
&c., with name on 
50 ene ro Lime , Clintonville, Conn. 





ANDERBURGH, WELLS, & CO. Wood 
V Borders, Cabinets, “Strong Slat” C mses, Bande 
and — Complete Newspa outfits. 
18 Dutch Street, commer Fulton, N w York. 
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ROGERS’ 
STATUARY. 


$10 and Upward. 
THE MOCK TRIAL 
Price $20. 
Tilustrated Cata- 
logues may be had 
on application, or 
will be mailed, by en- 
closing 10 cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, 
Cor. 27th St., N.Y. 


THE AVERILL PAINT, 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


It is highly endorsed by thousands who have used 
it. Send for sample card an: d testimonials (furnished 
free) to the AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 32 
Burling Slip, N. ¥.3 A East — St., Chicago; 

132 East River St., Clev 


MARCY’S SCIOPTICON, 


‘With new, improved and cheapened 
MAGIO LANTERN SLIDES. 
@ Vor Homes, Sanday-schools 

end Lecture-rooms it stands 
UNBIVALLED. 
Brilliant and easy toshow 
Clreulars of SPECIAL Offer fr 
Bciopticon Manual 4 Ea.) 60 ca. 
L. J, MARCY, 1940 Chestant Street, Pa. 


AFNESS and CATARRH.—A Lady 
pes had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free ‘ot cha spe, Ly an. = similarly afflicted. Address 

GGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 


HARPER'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


A Complete Course in Physical and Political Geography in 





TWO BOOKS. 
Introduction. Exchange. 
HARPER’S INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY, 45 cents. 37 cents. 
¥ SCHOOL ° 7 * = 





Harper's Geographies are the result of the best professional skill and expe- 
rience, and embody the true spirit of reform in geographical teaching. They 
have received the unqualified endorsement of the public press and of many 
prominent educators. 





Distinctive Features of Harper’s Geographies. 


I. The danguage is uniformly clear and concise. 
II. The definitions and statements are accurate and terse. 


III. The maps and illustrations represent the various countries as they 
are to-day. 


IV. The f/an of these books is philosophical, and is worked out in such 
a manner as to admirably fit them for use in the class-room. 

V. The questions for map study and the review lessons are systematic and 
practical. 

VI. In their mechanical execution, including quality of paper, clearness of 
type, strength of binding, number and beauty of maps and illustrations, these 
books are unrivalled. 

VII. They are the result of the best professional skill and experience, and 
embody the true spirit of reform in geographical teaching. 

VIII. They are the cheapest Geographies yet published, being furnished at 
a lower price than any other geographies of the same number of pages. 

IX. In order to facilitate the study of /ocal geography, the United States is 
divided into groups. A separate edition of the School Geography is prepared 
for each group, containing, in addition to the general work, the special geogra- 
phy of that group. This special geography includes a full-page county map of 
each State in the group, together with a description of the surface drainage, 
climate, soil, minerals, agriculture, manufactures, commerce, railroads, canals, 
political organization, chief cities, educational facilities, and history of the State, 
and is furnished without additional cost. 





From G. 8. Atnzs, President of State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Harper's Geography is the best in plan and execution of any yet published. 


From Sauvr. Suaw, Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wis. 
From the examination I have given to Harper’s two Geographies, I have derived much satisfaction, in 
view of what an intelligent use of them in the school-room must do for both teacher and pupils. I trust the 
books may have that bearty reception, at an early day, to which their merits eutitle them, 


From T.L Daiees, Chairman Board of Education, Waterbury, Conn. 
I heve examined Harper's School Geography quite thoroughly, and consider it a very excellent work. 


From Greens Kenpnriox, School Visitor, Waterbury, Conn. 

Harper’s Schoo! Geography is a model of neatness and accuracy. To me especially was it a pleasure to 
find so much that was valuable compressed within so small a space. Too often the children in our public 
schools are obliged to glean a little sense out of a great deal of nonsense i their text-books. I am glad you 
had that fact in mind in compiling and carrying through the work in question. 


From J. K. Buoxirn, Principal of Mystic Valley Institute, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 

No words of mine can add to or take from the reputation that Harper’s School Geography must have 
among educators, The execution of the work would do credit to any production, and the reduction which 
you have made in the price removes the only obstacle to its general use. All to whom I have shown the 
book are much pleased with it. 


From J. Macy, Principal of Preparatory Department, Iowa College. 
We like Harper’s Geography very much. It embodies the most interesting and valuable information of 
any geography with which I am acquainted. 


From I. L. Stonr, Superintendent of Schools, Battle Creek, Mich, 

Harper’s School Geography is certainly a model of beauty and of excellence. I am especially pleased 
with the treatment of physical geography, illustrated as it is with perspicuous maps and engravings. These 
maps and engravings, indeed, can not be too highly praised. 

The general plan of the book is new, and in sympathy with the most modern ideas and methods. In 


mechanical execution it is well-nigh perfect. 
I consider the book a decided improvement upon the older ones of similar scope, and it can not fail to 


meet with general favor. 


From A. P. Beats, Principal of High School, Stamford, Conn. 
I am very much pleased with Harper’s School Geography, especially the maps. They are 60 clear and 
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plete that I consider them a great improvement upon any others that I have seen. 


From Rev. Henny E. Sawyer, Superintendent of Public Schools, Middletown, Conn. 
Harper’s Introductory Geography is before me. The cover is a work of art, the binding seems fit for 
children’s use, and the pictures, maps, and text are very taking at first sight. I shall carefully examiue it, 
and the chances are that we shall use it. 


From Manian A, Greene, Principal of Girls’ High School, New London, Conn. 
The Geography is all you claim it to be. I wish I had had it to use as a text-book when I was preparing 
pupils for teachers. They would have done themselves and their teacher more credit than they are now 
able to do. 


From H. L. Garp, Principal of Public Schools, Central Village, Conn. 

I am much pleased with Harper's School Geography: First, Because it is not overloaded with unimportant 
details, difficult to learn and impossible to remember; Second, Becanse of its beautiful illustrations and 
secure binding; Third, Its maps are modernized, and it sifts thoroughly a mass of geographical information 
much of which has become obsovlete. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examin- 
ation, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. 


and Critical Notes. 

, Professor of Bibli- 
cal Seminary. 
15 00, 


Christendom, with a Histo: 
By Putuir Souarr, D.D., LL. 
cal Literature in the Union Theol 
N.Y. Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, 


If. 

ANTHON’S EURIPIDES. An English Commentary 
on the Rhesus, Medea, Hippolytus, Alcestis, Herg- 
clidae, Supplices, and Troades of Euripides, with the 
Scanning of each Play, from the latest and best Au- 
thorities, By Cuagies Anrion, LL.D. 18mo, Cloth, 
90 cents. Sent by mail on receipt af $1 05. 


Ill. 

ANTHON'’'S LIVI. Titi Livi ab urbe condita Libri L, 
IL, XXL,et XXII. With Notes by Cuartes An- 
tHon, LL.D., and by Huon Crate, M.A. 12mo, 
Sheep, $120. Sent by mail on receipt af $1 40, 

IV. 

PETER THE GREAT. By Joun Lorunor Mortey. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents, 

& 

THE MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. Shakes- 
are’s Comedy of A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 
ited, with Notes, by Wittiam J. Bessa, A.M., 

formerly Head Master of the High School, © ‘am- 
en Mass. With Engravings. —- 16mo, 

Clo 60 cents. Sent by mail_on receipt of 70 cents. 


Vi. 

COOKING RECEIPTS FROM HARPER'S BAZAR. 
$2mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

VII. 

CICERO'’S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS; also, 
Treatises on the Nature of the Gods, and on the 
Commonwealth. Literally Translated, "chiefly by C. 
D. Yonex. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. Uniform with Har- 
per’s New Classical Library. 

VIIL. 

A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE, 

Lawrence. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
IX. 

A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE, 

Lawrence, 82mo, Paper, 25 cents, 


By Everns 
By Everxe 


x.4 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. By Grorce 
W. Cox, M.A., Author of “A General History of 
Greece.” 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 70 cents, XI 


ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO 
By Colonel Grorezs Warp oy 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00 


INDUSTRY. 
Illustrated. 


XI. 

SEEMANN'S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, with Specia! Reference to its use 
in Art. From the German of O. Seemann. Edited 

G. H. Branow, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. With 64 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 70 cents, 

XIIL 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 
sohal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars. 
1861-1865. —1870-1871. By Wioxnam Horrman, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General U. 8. Vols., and Secretary 
U.S. Legation at St. Petersburg. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

XIV. 

RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
1ON. By ALexanper Winonett, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” “The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

BV, 

UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS. By 

W. W Carzs. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & SSCCHERS, New York. 





*," These Novels are in tended Covers, except where oth- - 
“erwise specified, ates 


Winstowe. By Mrs. Le:tu-Apams. 8vo, Paper, 25 centa. 
Percy and the Prophet. By WitzreCo.ziins. 20 cents. 


Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Casuet Hoxy. 15 
cents. ni 


Mrs Arthur. 
Dieudonnée, By Geratprve Burr. 20 cents. 


By Mas Oureuant. 40 cents, 


The Time of Roses. By Grra.vine Bort. 20 cents, 


The House on the Beach. “By Gzorce Mexepiru. 20 
cents, 


Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norais. 26 cents. 
The Jilt. By Cuarres Reape. Ilastrated. 20 cents. 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By Mrs. Maogvomw. 2 cents. 


Kilmeny. By Wa. Buacx. Library Edition, 12mo, 


Cloth, $1 50. 


Three Feathers. By Waasal Buaox. Library Edi- 
tion, 12mo, Cloth, $1 


A Daughter of Heth. B y Winutam Buacx. Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. mS ponasass 
Brack. Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 


The American Senator. 
cents, 


By Anruony Troiiors. 50 


A Woman - Hater. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 26. 


Mar’s White Witch. By @. Doveras. 60 centa 


Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. Loverr Camenon. 
With Llustrations. 40 cents. 


Miss Nancy’s Pilgrimage. By Vinemiu W. Joun- 
son, 40 cen 


By Cuances Reaper. 60 cents; 


ew” Hanrer & Broruzns will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, except where oth- 
erwise specified. 


sa Haurer’s Caratoaur mailed free on vesctpt gf 
Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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NOT AVAILABLE. 
Sister (fo her Brother just returned from a Yacht Cruise). “‘How provoking of you to get so 
awfully Sunburned, when I wanted you to lead the German to-night! You only look fit to lead 


an Indian War Dance.” 


‘Sainte Expedition | fae Piyigp 
THE WORLD. : 


This expedition will sail from New York in October, 


approval of ProfessorsNewueev, Henny, Bunn,Guay, | GILT, BRONZE, and MARBLE 


CLOCKS. 





IN CRYSTAL, GILT, BRONZE, AND 
DECORATED PORCELAIN. 


&c.; of Presidents Russe.., Porter, ANGELL, ANDER- 
sox, &c., and many other distinguished scientists. 
The first-class Steamship Ontario has been secured for 





the voyage. It will be Commanded by U.S. Nav, 
Officers. 400 students can be accommodate wit 
state-rooms, A faculty of eminent Professors will ac- 
company the expedition to give systematic instruction. 











Pri 2500. For circulars, apply to Gen. DAN- 
ELM Rothe Be Nickola toph New York City; | Ornamenta 1 Metal Work. 
W. L. B. JENNEY, 107 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL. ; 
or, W. J. HERDMAN, Detroit, Mich. Special Designs of Fixtures for Dwell- 
a = a4 ra~T se. Amgs, Halls, Churches, &c., unsurpassed in 
y ry | a > > > s 
i ISHERMEN ! taste and at low prices. 
7 W I N E S AN D N E T 7 I N G, Invitation is extended to all to examine our UN- 
MANUFAOTURED BY EQUALLED STOCK. 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. ani 
¢#~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. MITCHELL, \ AN CE, & C0., 
STANDARD BILLIARD TABLES. | 836 « 838 ne 13th Street, 
' near Union Square, 
@) || COLLENDER BILLIARD TABLES, 
K pees |) BALLS, CLOTH, CUES, NEW YORK. 
And every thing relating to the PECK & SNYDER’S 
game, a om Ag ~ | IMPROVED 
ond-hand Tables very low. Il- | 
lustrated Price-Lists sent free. | Catcher's Mask 
_— — 8 now u y all prominent 
H. W. COLLENDER, catchers throughost. the coun- 
~— % : try. Samples sent by express 
No. 738 Broadway, on mechan at price, $3 00. Pp 
— New York. Address 








ANNUAL SALES 


OF 


PECK & SNYDER, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
124 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


, laeeonele “-" 
BOYER’S Manson's Phonographer. 

CARMELITE The Complete Phonographer, and Reporter's 

MELISS A CORDIAL Guide ; an Inductive Exposition of Phonog- 


(Eau de Melisse des Carmes.) raphy, with its Application to all branches of 
IN PARIS ALONE, Reporting, and Affording the Fullest Instruc- 
1 ,300,000 BOTTLES. tion to those who have not the Assistance of 


RELIEVES Apoplexy, Paralysis, Dyspepsia, an Oral Teacher ; also intended as a School- 





Colic, Headache, Indigestion, Faintness, Book. By James E. Munson, Official Stenog- 
Chills and Fever, &c. aide il teil 
General Depot at BOYER’S, 59 Park Place, New York. rapher, N. Y. Superior Court ; Law and Gen- 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, eral Verbatim Reporter since 1857; Author 
of the “ Dictionary of Practical Phonography,” 
&c., and Editor of “‘Munson’s Phonographic 


H.W.JOHNS’ PATENT. 
News.” Revised Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


." B c S f} ‘. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
$1 75. (gg Introductory supplies for class 


MATE RIALs. Sa use at special rates. 


Paint s 
Coverings. Steams Packing whoathines, | Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


6 
Fire, Ac id Water-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. Sen 
for Samples, Ilustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, &c. 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


UNION ADAMS (ennee¥]/7 
Shirts, Collars, Cals, Drawers FPS Sys 2 


Made to Order in a Superior Style. orv' FORTHEHOUSE ¢ 


847 BRO The Autumn No. of Vick’s Florai Guide, 

: ; CADWAY. Containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 
APANESE Paper Ware, manufactured by Jzxninos and all bulbs and seeds for Fall Planting in the Gar- 
Bros., received the Centennial award ox Lightness, den, and for Winter Flowers in the House—just pub- 

Durability,and Cheapness. Pails, Basins, Pitchers, &c., | lished and sent free to all. Address 

are a success. ‘Trade supplied. 372 Pearl St., N.Y. City. JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


DICK’S TASTELESS MEDICINES, pe PER CENT. SAVED BY USING 
For Sale by all Druggists. 




































o HIGGINS’ German Laundry Soap. . 











THE PASTOR'S RETURN FROM ABROAD. 
Otp Boy. “ Aha! Got back? Guess you'll find ’em all right. I’ve been looking after them 
at the Watering - Places.” 





Constitutional Tendencies.—The way in which different individ- 
uals are affected by the same causes of disease depends upon the constitution 
and temperament. Some persons, for instance, are prone to fevers, some to 
bilious attacks, and others to nervous affections. In all cases where a pe- 
culiar susceptibility to _ variety of disease exists, the toning, regulating, 
and purifying operation o: 


Tarrant's Effervescent Seltzer Aperent 


will be found the surest safeguard against an attack. Individuals of a bilious 
and constipated habit, or subject to dyspepsia, or whose nerves are easily ex- 
cited, should frequently resort to this refreshing saline corrective, especially 
in warm weat.er. It is no leas potent as a preventive than as a remedy. 


THE SEVENTH VOLUME IS NOW READY OF 


WM Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia 


CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL LITERATURE. Prepared by the Rev. Joun M‘Cuintock, D.D., 
and James Stronc, S.T.D.° With Maps and Numerous Illustrations. 
[Volume VII., containing 250 Illustrations and a large Colored Map of 
Palestine, prepared under Dr. StRONG’s supervision, is now ready.] Price 
per volume, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 oo; Half Morocco, $8 oo. 














A cyclopedia—especially one including in its cir- 
cumference all the departments of “‘ Biblical, Theolog- | 
ical, and Ecclesiastical Literature "—is in one respect 
like a sewing-machine—its value can be proved only 
by using it; and for that purpose it must be used not 
once or twice only, but habitually and for a considera- 
ble length of time. In that method I have tested, to 


Strong’s great work; and I have found each volume 
confirming my favorable opinion of the diligence, 
the learning, the guod sense, and the impartiality em- 
ployed in compiling and arranging so much informa- 
tion gathered from so wide a field. I know not what 
work, so wide in the plan, is equally convenient for 
the use of so large a number of readers.—Rev. Lron- 





some extent, the successive volumes of M‘Clintock & | anv Bacon, D.D., New Haven, Conn, 





The large colored Map of Palestine and Jerusalem accompanying this volume has been care- 
fully executed under the immediate direction of the editor. It is drawn from the latest and most 
authentic sources, including the results of his own researches and observations, and exhibits every 
important feature and locality, whether ancient or modern. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS WANTED. 


G2 It is suggested that in places where there is no agent for the work, persons desiring to pur- 
chase it should make direct application to the publishers, with remittance, who will send any of the 
volumes by mail or express, postage or freight free, on receipt of the price. 


THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. 


Bibliotheca Symbolica Ecclesia Universalis. The Creeds of Christendom, with a 
History and Critical Notes. By Puitip Scuarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. Three Vols. 
Vol. I.: The History of Creeds. Vol. II. : The Greek and Latin Creeds, 
with Translations. Vol. III.: The Evangelical Protestant Creeds, with 
Translations. 8vo, Cloth, $15 oo. 





In the present phase of doctrinal controversy, in the | interest and concern to his special province, mach to 
present growing antagonism of creed against creed strengthen some of his views, and much to complete 
in the churches which claim the name of Christ, and | some of the theories of the ethnologist. The creeds 
profess to carry his mission to feeble and fallen hu- | and other formularies of faith are given in the origi- 
manity, the great work before us will have manifold | nal language in which they were formulated, from the 
uses, upon which we cau not set too high a value. Its | best authorities, and are carefully and faithfully ren- 
thoroughly catholic spirit is worthy of its catholic | dered into English. We may add that, in a large 
and comprehensive aim, as laying before its readers | number of cases, fac-similes are given of the earlier 
a fall, impartial history of the creeds of Christendom, pages of confessions of faith as they first appeared, 
and presenting these various creeds in the forms pre- | and also that a striking and beautifal fac-simile is 
sented by those who drew them up, and by those who given of the oldest MS. of the Athanasian Creed.— 
profess allegiance to them, as their rule and symbol | Churchman, London. 
of faith. Even to men of Professor Max Miller’s way I have been reading your volumes on the — 
of considering all religions as rather human develop- | with great interest. The first volume, and indeed al 
ments than divine missions, the work before us will | the volumes have permanent value, and ate facile 
have its value as the best material hitherto collected | principes in the department of which they —. 
for the study of comparative theology. The ethnolo- | Rev. Josera Axcus, D.D., Principal of Regent's Par 


gist, too, will find much in these volumes of deepest College, London. 


PuBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
GF Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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1. Woman of Thirty with her Head covered with Wounds, a Sabre Cut on the Shoulder, and Two Lance Thrusts through her Right Side. 2 Child of Thirteen Years old disfigured by a Sabre Cut over his 
Right Eye. 3. Child of Twelve Years with*One Sabre Cut across his Neck, and Two Lance Thrusts and a Ball through his Body. 4. Old Man of Sixty-five with Three Sabre Cuts on his Skull, 5, Group of 
Survivors of a Mohammedan Family (Old Woman slightly wounded; Child of Six Years with Two Lance Thrusts; Young Girl wounded in the Head; Young Woman with Two Lance Thrusts). 


SKETCHES FROM LIFE AT RASGRAD OF TURKISH FUGITIVES WOUNDED BY COSSACKS AND BULGARIANS. . 
r AN TAQT, Holy Russia, and so generally adopted by sym- | Both parties, as represented by their miserable | Christian Bulgarians and their Cossack defend- 
TURK AND RUSSIAN. pathetic readers, that the present war is a strug- | allies, seem to vie with each other in their thirst | ers. 
Ovr Supplement this week is again devoted to | gle between Cross and Crescent, or rather a cru- | for horror and bloodshed. Whatever atrocities The unfortunate creatures in our picture are 


a series of-pictures representing sights and scenes | sade carried on by a Christian nation against the | may be laid to the door of the Turks, they are | by no means fancy figures for which the artist 
connected with the terrible conflict going on in | “barbarous Turk,” is rudely dispelled by the | fully equalled by the fiendish slaughter of men, | has drawn upon his war-heated imagination. They 
the East. The idea so gracefully put forward by | sketches that fill the upper half of this page. | women, and children carried on by the so-called | were sketches from life as they lay iti the mis- 
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A STREET SCENE IN BUCHAREST. 





hospital at 
q whither 
1 fled after 
sacking of the 
small village of Si- 
Le st, 
however, there 
ould remain any 
doubt re rarding the 
fiendish behavior of 
the Coss s toward 


their 


ad 


nan Keul, 
h 


ene mies, we 
also the testi- 
the corre- 
spondent of the 
London Times, who, 
by the 
ct reports 
from Rasgrad, made 
journey 


of 


be wildere d 


a special 
thithe: 
much 
iined in the 
wies cir- 


was cont 
horrible st 
culated by the peas- 
From a let- 

en soon aft- 

Isit to the 

quote 


pas- 


iOLlOWINgE 


led to a 
led with 
old gray- 
women and 
children. The wounds 
of these poor wretch- 
were from blows, 
8, and fire-arms. 
The first are sabre 
strokes, which have 
delivered with 
; the thrusts are 
1 lances, while the 
wounds have 
en made 
s. “he 
of the 
therefore, 
7 agrees 
the unanimous 
iseertion of the 
wounded, that they 
were inflicted by Rus- 
Bian horsemen; but 
er th were 
acks only, or 
whether other kinds 
of cavalry are to 
blame, I could not 
] out, 
at degree of 
hnes these 
deviltry were 
done may be gather- 
ed from the fact that 
> seventeen victims 
a total of 
six wounds, Of 
these, for example, a 
little of six year 
It would 
appear that 
went 
to work in cold blood, 
d were not content 
or wound- 
st strok 
sventeen vVic- 
Russian bar- 
longed to a 
iwitives from 
Ablanova, who on the 
30th of June were 
hurrying away to 
Rustchuk in a train 
of forty wagons, hav- 
ing received intima- 
tion of the atrocities 
which » advancing 
tussians were perpe- 
trating in other ex, 
The hostile horsemen 
had overtaken the fu- 
gitives on their way, 
and = atraig H 
the human 
Thirty-five 
ple were 


four. 


rers 


wr peo- 
di on the 
spot, and t seven- 
teen wounded creat- 
ires here are part of 


scaped 


KI 


who ¢ 
a little remnant 
ihere w 


n of the 
had lost her 
and her play 

and wh accidental 
>was to her 
ept for shel- 
reath the wain, 
cowered 
From the 
those 
women 
whom 


ter ber 
where 
eded. 

ry .only 


unfortunate 


she 


Ooh was over, 
were led 


2 second en- 
graving tt 
us to Bucharest, the 
capital of Roumania, 


which 


insports 


a town 
times, 

steeped in the quiet 
of Oriental languor 
Now, i 
muddy 


peac eful 


however, 
treets 
with excited 
who discuss 
on street 
rs, and rally 
for the y 
Bucaresci, as 


are 
alive 

groups, 
the war 


corne 


rather 


spite of its unattractive 
some importance, and comprises within its limits 
five or six towns, all of which. 
ed under one common designation, 
tain distinctive marks of autonomy. 
in the neighborhood of the theatre, is essentially 

European, except in the irregularity of its streets, | 
with fine shops, large and weil-kept hotels, and 
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ound the telegraph offices | sumptuous dwellings, 
latest news. Bucharest, or | handsome ; 
it is called in the East, in 
appearance, is a place of 


Bucharest contains many 
churches, whose tall spires give the 
| town a picturesque appearance. But in spite of 
their religious privileges, little ean be said for 
the morals of its inhabitants. Indeed, the Rou- 
although now unit- | manian capital has the unenviable reputation of 
preserve cer- | being one of the most dissolute cities ip Europe. 
The centre, | In ow double-page engraving we have a scene 
that represents some of the most striking char- 
acteristics of Eastern warfare. The occa ion is 
a skirmish that took place between the Cossacks 


iJ 


and Bashi-Bazouks, near the village of Haidar 
Keui, on the 16th of July. Here we have not the 
regular troops of either power, but a species of 
wild cay drawn from the steppes of Russia 
and the mountains of Armenia. The Bashi-Ba- 
zouk, if we may take the liberty of translating 
his name into Eng] sh, is not a serious or busi- 
ness-like warrior. The two Turkish words mean 
“light-headed,” and they have been applied to 
these wild riders probably on account of the aver- 
sion they show to order and discipline. But nev- 


ertheless the Bashi-Bazouks are a most effective 
arm of the Turkish service. The guerrilla-like 
warfare they carry on does fearful execution. 
Wherever an encounter takes place there is sure 
to be an amount of bloodshed that would appall 
the regular troops of an army; for though dis- 
posed to take war lightly when it is a question 
of tactics or obedience to authority, once in the 
field, his blood well aroused, the Bashi-Bazouk 
fights more like a demon than a man. 

In the Cossack the Bashi-Bazouk finds a suita- 
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' is thickly overgrown 
SS SSS GGG SSSS SS S SSG S S : with shrubs and un- 
SS : : : S S' derwood, so that lo- 
comotion there is 
mostly limited to the 
narrow paths and 
tracks in which men 
can merely move in 
Indian file. The less 
precipitous parts of 
the north and east- 
ern slopes form an 
open undulating hill 
country, which can 
be viewed for miles 
around from the 
ridge of the plateau 
above the town. 

The fortifications 
of the intrenched 
camp at Shumla 

S89 \ SS Sy SS SSS = : = : SS : consist of nine large 
= \\ SSS SSN S S&S S : : SS SS = S = S SS independent works, 
: . : a5 : with several smaller 
ones and batteries 
between, which en- 
circle the town at 
a distance of from 
cight to ten kilome- 
ters, ending on the 
one side on the 
steep, impervious 
heights of Stradza, 
and on the other on 
e. the heights of Cin- 
SS \\. & . gel. The nine main 
S A VN ; works are provided 
SS S 

: with extensive trav- 
cerses, and have good 
profiles. They are 
adapted for infantry 
defense, and are in- 
cupable of being 
taken by storm, but 
they are all made of 
carth. The more 
important of these 
forts are the large 
though not yet fuliy 
fiuished Sebek Ta- 
bia, on the heights 
«. Stradza; the Pe- 
stepe Tabia, near 
the main road from 
Shumla to Shumla 
Road, westward of 
Bulanik; and the 
Cassapli Tabia, 
south of the afore- 
said road and the 
latter place. These 
three main works, 
in accordance with 
the plans of the 
Committee of De- 
fense, were to have 
been constructed in 
the permanent style, 
but this idea had to 
be abandoned when 
time and money 
failed. The main 
works are armed in 
all with about 200 
guns of the most va- 
rious make. The 
smaller works and 
batteries are not 
armed, and will only 
in case of need be 
provided with field- 
guns. The place 
has an abundant 
supply of ammuni- 
tion, there being on 
the average 250 
complete rounds for 
every piece de posi- 
tion. The town of 
Shumla itself, how- 
ever, does not pos- 
sess the slightest 
power of resistance, 
being surrounded 
neither by a wall, 
ditch, nor towers. 
The area bounded 
by the line of works 
on the one hand, 
and the steep ascent 
to the plateau on 
the other, and which 
is absolutely guard- 
ed from all observa- 
tion from without, is 
able to shelter an 
army of more than 

150,000 men. 
Shumla has a 
population of about 
80,000, exclusive of 
the garrison. The 
principal industries 
= iy f are the culture of 
——— : grapes and grain 
RS ay and the rearing of 
S AND BASHI-BAZOUKS. silk-worms, In ad- 
dition to this, the 
junction of a number of roads, and as a barrier | town has achieved considerable reputation through 


to one of the most accessible of the Balkan passes. | its manufactures. Seen from the plain, Shumla has 


Shumla lies on the eastern slope of a mountain | an imposing and picturesque appearance. The 
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— by the latter | mands upon the government which he serves. | always in the habit of taking most excellent care 

1 “R, Closely to that | Descendants of a manly race of men, exiled from | of themselves. For escort, outpost, and foraging 
in Os D tom the vast re-| the Russian capital on account of religious and | duty they are most invaluable troops, while as 


which MERE Puieper, the Volga, political difficulties, the Cossacks display every | skirmishers they are unequalled. According to | spur separ ted from the Balkan range by the | houses rise one above the other up the slope of 
come MRS of doughty riders, | qualification of good soldiers save the one already | the new military law of Russia, she has 180,000 | valley of the Killy, or Akili-Kamchik. This iso- | the hill, the horizontal lines of their roofs broken 
t is Wath are equally well alluded to in the case of the Bashi-Bazouks. They | of these troops at her disposal. lated hill block rises to from 600 feet to 800 feet | by the domes and minarets of the mosques. On 


lag | 


| are impatient under discipline, and resent author- | On the last page of our Supplement will be ab wwe the valley beneath, forming at the top a the left, high up the valley, are the poet somes 
to attack | ity to such an extent that it is almost impossible | found a view of Shumla, the southwesterly point | kind of plateau, the descent from which in all di- masses of the infantry barracks and t re I onak, 
ome unen- | to incorporate them in the regular army. They | of the famous Quadrilateral. This town has quite rections is at first steep, often almost perpendic- | or Government-house. On the opposite side are 

pe of the Cossack | are trained to arms associated with and accus-| the same importance as Varna, not merely on | ular, and then, gradually changing, slopes gently | the ca ulry barracks and arsenal, and farther up 
AU, making few de- | tomed to horses from their earliest infancy, and | account of its strength and size, but also as the | down to the plain. The upper part of the bluff | the hill-side stands the new hospital. The mar- 
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m to do, or 
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velous fertility of th 
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make it one uh and tf 


of the best et lit producing 
pots in the world, were it not for the languot 





a ipidity of the inhabitants, who have no ir 

terest either in A cor- 
respondent of the London 7imes, 1 station- 
ed at Shumla, in alluding to this indifference on 
the part of the people toward their own oppor- 


There is absolutely no market at 
are five a penny, chick 


agriculture or commerce. 


} 
ecently 


tunities, says: “ 
Shumla, New-laid eggs 

s twopence apiece, and a fat goose may be had 
for -a sixpence. As one walked among apricot 
loaded with fast-ripening fruit, and saw 





land about Shumla would | 


| wasted from sheer idleness and stupidity. 
it be credited that the peasants here, who, sensi- 

| 
glishmen, what a paradise would Turkey be ? | 
| 

| duce food for millions, while now it scarcely pro- 


| with every sort of game, from quails to eagles, 
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crapes, plums, apples, almonds, and cherries in | from boars and deer to hares. Every man is at 
such profusion, one could not help getting indig- | liberty to take his gun and knock down what he 
nant at the thought that almost the whole of the | can, but, as a rule, the rich are too lazy.and the 
boundless wealth of this magnificent country is | poor too timid to enjoy their privileges. A few 
Will | men go into the woods for hares, and on the lakes 

| for fish, but it may be generally said that the 
bly enough, almost all keep poultry, invariably | Turks make no use of their vast and teeming 
throw the feathers away? Administered by En- | game preserves. An instance of the slovenly 
and uncertain government of this land may be 
found in the fact that there is a gun tax of a hun- 
dred piastres a year, but nobody knows any body 
who ever paid it. ‘But what would you do if 
an official were to come and demand arrears ?’ I 


The Pravady Valley, properly drained, would pro- 


vides for hundreds. The wooded heights are alive 
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THE FORTIFIED CITY OF SHUMLA, BULGARIA. 








| said to an Englishman, who had used a gun for 


| 
| 





| him peaceably.’ 


a dozen years. ‘Why, I should first threaten to 
kick the fellow if he weren’t off, and then give 
him a backshish of ten piastres to get rid of 
Not far from the station I saw 
men planting vines, and stopped to inquire why 
each plant was dipped into a bucket before it 
was put into the ground and watered. The fel- 
ows were very civil, but did not know what it was 
done for. ‘We always do it that way; don’t you 
do the same in your country?’ I told them we 
grew no grapes in England, at which they looked 
mildly astonished at our want of sense. 














